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ger, chromium plated. Lyman 55-W rear sight, adjustable for elevation and windage, is 
placed close to the eye, providing a long sight radius and clear view of target. Web sling 
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From 
Cover to Cover — 


D° YOU ever wonder what the men who write stories, or draw pictures, for BOYS’ 
LIFE are like? Perhaps this page is as good a place as any to tell you something 
about one or two of them each month. 

Shall we start with the writers, or the illustrators? The writers? Aw, we knew 
you'd say that! So we'll start with the illustrators. 

Major Harry H. A. Burne is a good one to begin with. Look at his picture of the 
“Bon Homme Richard” and the “Serapis” on Page 8. 

Do you think he knows his stuff? 

Listen. He grew up among ships. He’s an Australian. All his boyhood was spent 
in Sydney, which has one of the most famous harbors in the world. Thirty years ago— 
Major Burne is getting into middle age to-day, though his tall, alert figure doesn’t show 
it—Sydney was a port of call for nearly half the sailing ships on the seven seas. 

Harry’s father had a friend who owned a line of freighters. They arranged trips 
for Harry. The first was up the east coast of Asia to China and Japan. The next was 
a run across to New Zealand, in a barkentine with a cargo of lumber. The ship nearly 
foundered, that time, on the Straits outside Wellington, and Harry went home in 
splints and bandages on a passenger liner. 

Next came a voyage on a big square-rigger, built for the cocoanut oil trade, around 
The Horn. It took them 158 days to reach England—more than five months. 

All the time, whenever he wasn’t too tired and there was a chance for it, Harry 
Burne was trying to sketch on paper the fascinating things that he saw—a group of 
coolies on a wharf, or the glint of moonlight on a wet deck. The yearning of the 
artist was in him. ‘ 

When all the great nations of Europe suddenly went to war in 1914, Burne was in 
the United States. He dropped his painting and hurried to England, to get into the 
fight as fast as he could. Before the show was over, he had become a Major in the Field 
Artillery, won his medals, and very thoroughly done his bit. 

In addition to seeing Major Burne’s work in BOYS’ LIFE you can very often find 
it in “Collier’s,” as well a: a good many other magazines. For—and we hope by this 
time you agree with us emphatically—he does know his stuff! 


NCIDENTALLY, in this issue of BOYS’ LIFE there are some sketches by another 
man who’s hardly ever thought of as an artist at all, because he’s famous for so 
many other things: Lord Baden-Powell, Chief Scout of the World. 

Do you happen to know that when B. P. first began the experiments that later on 
gradually developed into the game of Scouting, he didn’t make them with boys at all, 
but with grown men? He wanted to toughen some of the men under him, physically, 
make them more alert mentally, and let them get more fun out of life, all at the same 
time. So he began teaching them the fine points of tracking, and things like that. 

It worked just as well as it does with boys. 
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MAGINE taking a trip into the stratosphere. Unexpectedly selected, at the last 
moment, to accompany a professor seeking new data from the skies. Into the 
gondola you go! The lid is clamped home. With the professor, you are fastened in- 
side a round prison, with hardly room to move about. The earth drops away beneath 
you as the great balloon rises through the night toward the stars. _ 
We won't tell you a thing about what happens. We don’t need to! You can read 
about it yourself next month in Burr Leyson’s story, Ten Miles Up. 


HAVE you noticed that, except for the covers, there are no colors in this July issue of 

BOYS’ LIFE? The August issue will be the same way: all black and white, except 
for the covers. But it'll have seven short stories—seven—of which Ten Miles Up will 
be only one. There'll also be the start of a new aviation serial, Vanishing Wings. There'll 
also be the second instalment of Squaw Boy. There'll also be an article on television, 
telling you how far along it is to-day, and what still remains to be done. There'll also 
be an article on nature photography. (Oh, you Kodak sharps!) There'll also be an 
article on canoeing, with a lot more camping hints. 

You see, in order to economize on these summer issues, so that we can keep the 
magazine coming along to you at ten cents a copy instead of twenty, we had to decide 
whether we’d cut down the number or stories and articles, or take the color out of the 
illustrations. We decided you'd rather have the stories, and let the color go. That's 
why we're able to promise you an August issue that we hope is going to be one of the 
best of the year. 

Look this July issue over, from cover to cover. Then get the August issue, and 
read that. 

We leave it to you! If you think we made a mistake, write and tell us so. 
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Percy gave a squeal of terror and fled, tripping over roots and stones, crashing through bushes 


PART I 


4 WON’T do it! If I can’t ride Starlight I 
won't go. Can’t I ever do anything I 
want to!” 

Perceval Lardo Chesington was in one of 

his tantrums. Tantrums gave Perceval a secret 

pleasure because they made everyone feel miser- 

able, and Perceval rather liked to make others feel 
miserable if thereby he could gain his own selfish 
ends. After his spasms of fury he was invariably 
ashamed of himself. Yet, on the very slightest pro- 
vocation he would fly into a rage. 

This tantrum took place in a ranch corral in the 
mountainous country of Idaho, a spot wild and lovely 
enough to bring joy to the heart .of any red-blooded 
boy. Besides Perceval, there were three men in the 
corral; his father, Jack Mantel, the guide, and Lee 
Blake, the packer. Perceval and his father had come 
from New York for a big game hunt and Mantel and 
Blake had been hired to take them back into the 
mountain wilds where deer and elk and mountain 
sheep and goats could be found. The ranch was at the 
end of the automobile road, and they were just ready 
to start the pack horse trip. Three days, Mantel 
said, would put them in big game country—country 
so rugged and so far from civilization that white men 
seldom set foot in it, except on fall hunting trips. 
It was a big dangerous country, green and beautiful 
im summer and snow-bound and harsh in winter. 

: In addition to the men, there were fourteen horses 

in the corral. Packed and saddled, they were ready to 

go, but stood about, their heads drooping lazily, reins 
trailing in the dust. A dumpy bay pony with a saddle 
on its back stood near the gate, sleepy eyes and languid 
ears indicating a placid disposition. On the other side 
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SERIAL that follows the adventures of 
a pampered boy lost in the woods. 


By Glenn Balch 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD ANDERSON 


of the corral was a tall, slender-legged pinto, beauti- 
fully marked with snow-white stripes over his shoul- 
ders and under his belly. When he rolled his eyes they 
had a wicked gleam in them. These two horses were 
the cause of the contention. 

Perceval stood wide-legged in the corral, his new 
broad-brimmed Stetson pushed far back on his blond 
curls and a sullen frown on his round-cheeked face. 
Although fuzz hadn’t started on his upper lip yet, his 
waist-line bulged out beyond his chest from over- 
eating. His body, like his face, was soft and flabby. 
Mr. Chesington, tall, broad-shouldered and kindly, 
was arguing with Perceval. 

“But, son,”’ he reasoned, “Starlight might throw 
you off and hurt you. He’s a young horse and he’s 
never been ridden much. Old Bob is a good horse . . .” 

“I don’t care,” Percy interrupted heatedly, “I want 
to ride Starlight. He can run faster and he’s prettiest. 
If I can’t ride Starlight, I won’t go!” 

“But, Perey, you don’t run horses in the hills,” 
said Mr. Chesington. “What you want in a mountain 
horse is an animal with a good easy walking gait; one 
that won’t throw you off or kick you when you're not 
watching and one that won’t vamoose if you leave 
him a minute without tying him to a tree.” 


SQ UA BO Y “T don’t care,” said Percy angrily. “I want to 


ride Starlight. I’m not afraid of him.” 

Here Jack Mantel, the guide, took a hand in 
the argument. 

“T don’t want Percy to ride Starlight, Harry,” 
he told Mr. Chesington. ‘The pinto’s a young 
horse and easy to spoil. I’ve got a buyer for him 
as soon as I get him well broke, and I don’t want 
to take a chance on gettin’ him spoiled.” 

“Darnit! Ican ride horses!’ Perey shouted,now 
on the verge of angry tears. As a last move to get 

something he wanted, Percy frequently resorted to 
tears. “I won’t spoil your old pinto. Heck! I can ride 
as well as youcan. If I can’t ride Starlight, I won't go!” 

It wasn’t Starlight that Percy wanted so much as 
it was just to have his way. But the guide had a con- 
trary streak, too. 

“You can’t ride Starlight,” he said flatly. ‘‘Bob is 
good enough, and you can ride him or walk.” 

“T won't!” declared Percy, tears collecting in his 
eyes. “I'll stay here. I'll...” 

Mr. Chesington saw what was coming. “All right, 
all right,” he said hastily. “Jack, how much do you 
want for the pinto?” 

“Tm not ready to sell him, Harry,’’ Mantel an- 
swered regretfully, “but if you want him, he’s yours 
for two hundred. And that’s more than he’s worth 
right now.” 

Mr. Chesington was used to paying more than 
things were worth for his son, so he resignedly said, 
“Oh, well, add it to my bill.” 

“Lee, put Percy’s saddle on Starlight,” Mantel 
tersely instructed the packer. 

When Percy went to mount Starlight the pinto 
sidled away sharply, almost upsetting the Eastern 
boy, who had learned to ride after a fashion in a New 
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York academy. However, when onee mounted, the 
horse seemed gentle enough, but there was a cast to 
his eve and an alertness in his ears that indicated a 
nervous and undependable temperament. 


JAiTING until the lest horse in the pack train 

had moved out of sight along the bend in a 
mountain trail, Percy reined Starlight up the slope 
among the pine trees, deliberately disobeying his 
father’s emphatic injunction not to become separated 
from the party. 

“We are going into a wild country where people 
are few and far between and dangers are many,” Mr. 
Chesington had warned him. “Even experienced 
woodsmen have difficulty in keeping their bearings, 
and if a person were lost it might be days or even 
weeks before he would be found or be abie to make 
his way out to civilization—and some never get out. 
Furthermore, its a bad time to get lost with winter 
just around the corner, and winters in this country 
are hard and long. The chances would be a hundred 
to one against a city-raised boy like you.” 

Percy remembered this as he rode through the pines 
in a direction at right angles to the trail the pack train 
was traveling. However, he excused his action on 
the ground that in a few minutes he would not only 
be back in sight of the train, but on the trail ahead of 
it. Anyway, why had they sent him to ride behind 
and drive the pack horses? The horses were trained 
to follow—they didn’t need driving—besides he 
wanted to ride up in front. 

He put the spurs to Starlight and the gallant little 
pinto horse broke into a gallop. For fifteen minutes 
Percy held him to the right angles direction, then 
turned him sharply to the left in a course parallel—or 
so he thought—to that of the pack string. Half an 
hour later he concluded he must be a mile or more 
ahead of the train and turned the pinto down the 
slope, deciding that when he came to the trail he 
would wait for the cavalcade. 





He had ridden only a short distance down the slope 

when he came to a narrow path through the weeds and 
grass. A well-defined trail, undoubtedly—to Percy's 
inexperienced eye—the one the pack train was travel- 
ing. He pulled Starlight toa halt. All they had to do 
now was wait. This job of being a woodsman is quite 
simple after all; just keep the directions straight. He 
didn’t see how anybody could get lost when the trail 
was so plain and so easy to find. 
The string ought to be coming along pretty quick 
now, Starlight,” he said, and listened for the clink of an 
ironshod hoof or the murmur of voices. He could 
hear the rumble of the river in the canyon bed far be- 
low, but there was no other sound. 

Time passed slowly, still the blaze-faced bay horse 
that he knew his father was riding at the head of the 
train did not appear. Percy began to be worried; not 
about himself—oh no!—but about the pack train. 
Even as slow as pack horses travel, he knew they 
should have reached this point long before now. Was it 
possible something had happened? 

Percy pulled Starlight’s head up and rode into the 
trail looking this way and that. Suddenly a startling 
idea came to him. Suppose the pack train had passed 
this point before he arrived. The detour, he recalled, 
had taken quite a while. Maybe the pack animals 
traveled faster than he had thought. If that was the 
case, then the calvacade was beyond him—getting 
farther away every minute. He reined Starlight 
about indecisively, then sent the horse galloping along 
the trail. He would hurry and overtake them. 

Had Percy been able to read the signs of the woods, 
a single glance at the trail he was following would 
have told him that no horses had passed along it. 
The sharp-pointed imprints would have told him that 
it was not a pack-horse trail but a game trail, made by 
elk and deer going from the feeding grounds on the 
high slopes to the canyon bed for water. 

For half an hour Starlight galloped along the game 
trail. It became steep and winding and he would 
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have slowed his pace, but Perey spurred him on 
viciously. Up and up they climbed, higher and 
higher on the long arm of the mountain ridge that 
divided the canyon from its neighbor on the east. 
Percy strained his eyes at every bend and turn in the 
trail for the welcome sight of a plodding pack horse, 
but only an empty trail stretched on and on before 
him. Around one sharp corner they startled a little 
band of feeding deer. To a mountain-reared boy this 
would have been indisputable evidence that the pack 
train had not passed that way, but to Percy it meant 
nothing and he spurred heedlessly on as the animals 
disappeared with great bounds into a chaparral 
thicket. 

To tell the truth, Perey was becoming a little panic- 
stricken. He had traveled many miles and still had 
not caught up with the pack train. He began to 
wonder if somewhere his calculations had gone astray. 
While his mind was busy with these thoughts Star- 
light slowed to a trot, then a walk. The trail became 
faint and hard to follow, and frequent branches led 
off to either side. It was a very unsatisfactory trail— 
not a bit like the nice easy one the party had been 
traveling during the three days since leaving Man- 
tel’s ranch. It didn’t seem to get anywhere, or rather 
it didn’t seem to have any place to go; it just twisted 
about aimlessly, and frequently there were big rocks 
and fallen logs that Starlight had difficulty scram- 
bling over. Finally it disappeared entirely in a maze of 
countless sharp-pointed tracks that radiated in every 
direction. Perey halted and looked about him—he 
knew that he was lost! 

Already the sun was burning its way into the crest 
of a mountain and the air was becoming colder. The 
hillside was a rich riot of autumnal cclors and the sky 
was aflame with the last rays of the setting sun; but 
Perey saw no beauty in the scene. He was scared! 

The seriousness of his predicament came to him 
with such sudden force that it threw him into a panic. 
He jabbed spurs to his horse so (Continued on page 3? 


Even though a good swimmer he knew that if he lost his grip on the saddle horn it would be the end 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


POWDER AND ROUNDSHOT ¥& 
By John Murray Reynolds : : 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 





T WAS the twenty-third of Sep- 
tember, in the Year of Our Lord 
1779, and the American warship 
Bonhomme Richard was cruising in 
British waters like a roving shark. 


COLD September sky grew pale with 
dawn. The dark waters were still. Mot- 
tled clouds dropped down to the horizon, 
and against them showed the square top- 

sails of a black-hulled ship. Chill dew dripped from 
her canvas. 

A sleepy sentinel in a ragged watch coat, musket 
tucked under his arm, hurried below to arouse the 
bosun. A faint light filtered into the “tween-decks 
and dimmed the slowly swaying lanthorns. The 
bosun’s whistle split the silence with its shrill notes. 
There followed a deep voice like the flap of a sail. 

*Rise and shine, sailors! Rise and shine! Come 
on, ye loafers, stir yer stumps. Lash and carry!” 

Young David Rich rolled over in his hammock and 
scowled into the murk with sleepy eyes. Always he 
disliked this moment of arising. He hated it with all 
the intensity of his fourteen years. It would be well 
enough when he was really awake, but the actual 
process of arising was always hard. All about him 
was a dim confusion and bustle where hundreds of 
men were dropping from their hammocks. Bare feet 
thudded on the deck. Sudden scuffing and a brief 
burst of youthful laughter sounded from near at 
hand, where the hammocks of the other powder 
monkeys were slung beside David's. The boy sat up 
and clasped his arms around his thin knees. 

A moment later David's hammock lurched and 
swayed from the push of a brawny hand. The boy 
kicked clear of the blanket and dropped down to the 
deck as Jacob Sawyer towered above him. Sawyer, 
who was in charge of number six starboard gun, was 
a grim New Yorker with arms like hairy spars. 
“Black Jake” they called him, from his swarthy skin 
and ebon beard. 

Blast ye, boy, turn to! Oversleep once more and 
I'll tan yer hide with a rope’s end.” 
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On bare feet David padded across the deck to 
douse his head in a bucket of salt water that stood 
by the hatch. There was anger in his heart. Black 
Jake was a tyrant, insanely jealous of the efficiency 
of his gun crew. All David’s resentment against the 
iron naval discipline that had ruled him since he 
signed on the Bonhomme Richard, all his sullen re- 
bellion, was summed up in his dislike of the lanky 
gunner. His small fists clenched. 

Men were already streaming to the upper deck, and 
as usual David was among the last. Hastily he shook 
the water from his hair. He brushed his teeth with 
the frayed end of a willow twig, and rolled his ham- 
mock into a tight bundle. At least he no longer in- 
curred censure for inability to perform those routine 
tasks that had been so strange at the start. He slung 
the bundle over his shoulder and climbed to the 
upper deck. 

The white, dew-wet planking was swarming with 
seamen and marines. The wind blew cool and fresh 
through the network of rigging, it filled the towering 
sails till they were smooth and curving. David stuffed 
his hammock in place behind the netting along the 
bulwarks, then hurried to take his place. He was just 
in time for the morning roll call. Black Jake threw 
him a smoldering glance. He seemed about to speak, 
then shrugged and turned away. David's eyes were 
sullen. 


HE powder monkeys, all boys ten to fourteen 
years old, ate their breakfast together. ‘They sat 
cross-legged in a circle on the main deck, a breeze 
from the open gun ports blowing in upon them. The 
bronze breeches of the heavy guns towered above 
them on oaken carriages. Johnny Woods, who served 
number seven gun, turned to David with a wide 
grin on his face. 
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For what seemed hours David 
Rich ran back and forth between 
upper deck and the magazine 


“‘There’s luck in the wind to-day, Dave! Maybe 
we ll see some action.” 

The younger boy had russet hair, and as many 
freckles as a spotted sandpiper. He had a blue anchor 
tattooed on his scrawny chest. David shrugged. 

“What of it? What good would it do us? We've 
taken merchantmen, but this rotten old hulk equipped 
with a bunch of cast-off guns could never stand up 
to a real ship.” 

The other boys glanced at him curiously. Their 
faces were disapproving. 

“T reckon you're skeered,” drawled a dark-haired 
Carolinian. David uncrossed his legs and rose on 
one knee. 

“Tf you think so, stand and put up your fists.” 

“Go soak your head, sour face. I wouldn't mess 
with yo’.” 

David was ignored. The talk began again, but it 
passed him by. He was a part of this chattering 
circle, but he might just as well have been somewhere 
else. It was always that way—David wondered why. 
His lips curled. These boys disliked him because he 
had more sense than they. They bowed to the rigid 
discipline without resentment, and found something 
glamorous in serving their country. They seemed to 
think that this leaky cast-off on which they sailed 
was a gallant ship. He knew better. It was each for 
himself in this world. His mistake had been in signing 
on the warship, after the merchant craft on which he 
had been cabin boy entered the French port of Lorient 
in a shattered and leaking condition. 

The hours passed smoothly, filled, with the normal 
routine of a cruising warship. A long row of barefoot 
seamen holystoned the deck to an even greater white- 
ness. Crouched over their work, swaying from side 
to side, they looked like a queer herd of canvas-clad 
sheep. Two gunner’s mates sharpened cutlasses on 
a whirring grindstone. Their terse, clipped speech had 
a New England twang. 

Noon had passed when David Rich stood by the 
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breech of number six gun on the upper deck with a 
polishing rag in his hand. He squinted up through the 
sunlight at the loftv masts that supported the maze 
of rigging. Seamen were clinging to the yards, tiny 
figures against the blue of the sky as they shook out 
the topsails. On the poop beside the helmsman stood 
the stocky, blue-clad figure of the Bonhomme Richard's 
commander, Captain John Paul Jones. His cocked 
hat was crushed well down on his head, and he car- 
ried a brass spyglass under his arm. 

Suddenly, over the scrape of holystones and the 
creak of the cordage, over all the orderly routine 
noises, there sounded a strident shout: 

“Sail ho!” 


LL conversation ceased in an instant. It became 
so still David could hear the hiss of the water 
ugainst the Richard's strakes, and the creak of heavy 
vuns straining at their lashings as she rolled. Men 
straightened up from their work. They shaded their 
eves and peered aloft at the tense figure of the lookout 
on the foremast. His pointing arm stood out straight 
against the white oblong of the topsail. Captain 
Jones stepped to the poop rail and cupped his hands. 
“Where away?” he shouted, a sudden exultation 
in his deep voice. 

“lwo points abaft the port beam!” 

A tall officer in blue and white was sprinting like 
mad up the ratlines to the main-top. In some way he 
managed to keep a spyglass tucked under his arm at 
the same time. David watched him enviously. The 
officers had all the fun! He saw the lieutenant reach the 
top and stand erect,'swaying to the slow roll of the ship. 
From the poop came a deep-toned hail: 

“Can ye maker her out?” ; 

“Six sail, sir! Eight! A convoy standing 
down the channel.” 

In a flash the quiet, almost drowsy atmos- 
phere vanished. Whistles trilled! The bosun 
shouted! Running feet pattered on the deck, 
and a swarm of seamen went up the shrouds 
like spiders on a web. Every available sail 
was spread to the wind. The canvas boomed 
hollowly. More men leaped to the braces 
as the helmsman spun the wheel, and the 
blunt bow of the Bonhomme Richard swung 
around toward the foe. 

In the confusion the deep, double beat of 
the ship’s bell striking the hour was almost 
unheard. The men at the braces were 
chanting all together as they heaved: 


Haul on the bowline, the jolly ship's a-rollin’, 
Haul on the bowline, the 
bowline haul! 


David Rich’s lips 
twitched in a small, 
tight smile. He would 
never admit it, in his 
pose of scorning every- 
thing about the ship and 
her life, but the call to 
action always fired his 
blood. 

Again the whistle of 
the bosun rang out, 
this time a_ staccato 
and lilting summons. 
Clear for action! Men 
ran for their stations 


with a shout and a 
cheer. The carpenter, 
who had been work- on 


ing near the rail, gath- 
ered up his tools and 
dove down the hatch. 
Marines in their blue 
coats came streaming 
from below, with musket 
barrels and _ bayonets 
gleaming in the sun. A 
hairy hand fell on David’s shoulder. 

“Turn to, lad!’’ Black Jake Sawyer 
snapped, “‘ Don’t stand there like a zany!” 

With a guilty start the boy jumped for 
the main hatch. 

Amid a swarm of other powder monkeys David 
climbed down to the armory, far below decks. A one- 
eyed graybeard was dealing out bunches of slow 
matches. His rasping voice was calm and unhurried. 

“Don’t crowd, younkers, the Bloody Backs’ll wait 
for ye! Hold on, lad, that bunch of matches looks bad. 
Take these. Drop that pistol, Johnny Woods, you 
young pirate! It’s not for the likes of ye!” 

Once more on deck, David found that even to the 
naked eye, half a dozen topsails were now visible 


along the horizon. Word ran from mouth to mouth 
that there were nearly a score of sail in the convoy. 
Some French sloops followed the Richard as jackals 
trail a tiger to wait for the kill. David thrust the 
slow matches into Sawyer’s hands as the lean gunner 
turned and grinned at him with his beard bristling. 
For an instant the boy smiled back—then he scowled. 
He had almost forgotten that he hated this man. He 
picked up a bucket and went to the rail. 

David filled the bucket and hauled it up by the rope. 
He stood it beside the breech of the gun to be handy 
when needed. Then he took his cartridge case and 
started for the magazine. The main deck, as he passed 
through, was a Ieng expanse of light and shade where 
sunlight splashed in the open gun ports. The guns rum- 
bled as they were pushed into position. The heavier 
pieces on this lower deck had never yet been used. 

It was very dark outside the magazine, far down in 
the bowels of the ship. There were only two swaying 
battle lanthorns for light. A marine leaned on his 
musket, and a line of powder monkeys waited outside 
the door where dripping blankets hung over the open- 
ing. It would mean death for all aboard if ever a 
spark reached those tons of powder stored within. 
A gunner’s mate constantly dropped a canvas bucket 
down a well, hauled it up, and wet the blankets till 
the water ran off in the scuppers. His arms and shoul- 
ders swung with monotonous regularity. 





























There was wild hysterical cheering from the Richard as the 
two ships came together with a grind and creak of timbers 


One by one the powder moneys scampered aloft. 
When David's turn came he showed his cartridge case 
to the marine, and then passed it through the hole cut 
in the center of the wet blankets. A moment later he 
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had received it back, bearing its deadly load. He 
stumbled as he ran for the ladder, and the marine 
shouted at him. 

“Easy, younker! Don’t go throwin’ that powder 
around!” 

At the chime of six bells David was leaning against 
the gun carriage, peering out the open port in the 
bulwarks. It came to him how much of battles js 
made up of waiting. Not a shot had yet been fired. 
To the commander on the quarter-deck the pre- 
liminary maneuvers were doubtless full of interest and 
suspense, but to the eager men the waiting was long. 
The gun crew talked in low tones, occasionally leaning 
forward to spit tobacco juice through the port. Once 
Black Jake muttered a jest and the sudden gust of 
laughter was like the sound of distant surf. 

The merchant ships in the British convoy had fled 
for shelter, with the French sloops coursing in pursuit 
like wolves after frightened sheep. One vessel held 
her ground, standing straight for the Bonhomme 
Richard in the light breeze. Very tall and sp!endid she 
was, with a varnished yellow hull beneath her blue 
topsides and a cloud of snowy canvas aloft. The red 
ensign at her staff stirred gently in the wind. From 
the riflemen perched high in the sandbagged tops, to 
the gunners in the waist, every man above decks on 
the Richard watched her in thin-lipped silence. 

Johnny Woods slipped away from his gun to 
crouch for an instant at David’s side. A cutlass much 
too long for him was strapped about his waist. The 
vounger boy’s eyes were glowing. 

“Looks like we’re in for a real fight this time, 
Dave!” he muttered. 

**Ayve—reckon so.” 

“Yon’s the Serapis, a ship o’ the line. 
Fifty-four-gun frigate, they say. No armed 
merchantman this time! I reckon we'll 
use the main-deck guns today, for the first 
time since we sailed.” 

“Aye, if this rotten old hulk doesn’t fall 
apart.” 

A heavy hand gripped David by the 
shoulder. The boy straightened up with a 
gasp, for he looked into the grim face and 
eyes of John Paul Jones. His tight, stub- 
born lips were twisted in a sneer. 

“Your tongue wags like .a_ lubber’s 
pennant, boy,” he said. His Scotch accent 
was very strong. ‘‘What if 
the Richard once was a con- 
demned hulk? She's our ain 
ship now! A man that dinna 
think his craft the finest 
afloat’s, not worth his por- 
ridge. If there was a single 
spare powder monkey aboard 
I'd send ye below.” 

With a grunt of 
disgust he turned 
away. David 
glanced after him 
with hot eyes and 
flushed face. He 
muttered under his 
breath. 

The sun was sink- 
ing toward the hori- 
zon. The wind was 
dying with the day, 
and the two ships 
moved sluggishly toward 
each other across the smooth 
green water. They were like 
a pair of wary, unhurried 
warriors. The Richard came 
about slowly, and there was 
a dull rumble as the star- 
board guns were run out. 
David’s lips were dry. He 
licked them, tightened his 
belt, and glanced sideways at Black Jake. 
The gunner was crouching besides the 

breech of their piece. He cupped his hands 

and blew on the slow match till it hissed 
and spluttered. 
Suddenly the hull of the Serapis vanished 
- behind a dense cloud of white smoke. Spurts 
of flame stabbed through it. The roar of the 
broadside was thunderous, it seemed to beat 
down upon them with waves of air. An 
instant later there came the crash of round- 
shot. The hull of the Richard quivered 
under the shock as they struck her. White 
splinters leaped from decks and bulwarks, holes ap- 
peared in the sails, a pair of marines vanished from 
the forecastle as completely as though’plucked into the 
air. Black Jack spat savagely, (Continued on page 48) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


SUARA OF THE THORNS 


HE strange adventures that beset an 






impalla fawn alone one night on the = 


African veldt. 


T WAS that poignant hour of beauty in Africa 

when day was leaving the veldt. The sun had 

painted sky and bush and veldt grass with a 

master brush so that thorn trees and bushes 
seemed to blossom with roses and the mountains to 
the East glowed as if afire. Sand grouse winged their 
way to water for a last drink, their “‘eh-ah-ah” cry 
mingling with the metallic calls of gathering guinea 
fowl and the “more rain” cry of bare-throated fran- 
colin, running from marsh and veldt grass to the 
cover of their thorn-tree roosts. 

A sound of hurried hoofs on a game trail broke into 
this chorus of bird calls, and an impalla doe, bleating 
despairingly, burst from the shade of the thorn trees. 
Every ounce of her supple strength went into each 
jump, her lustrous eyes stared wildly, and her bleat- 
ing, unlike the impalla’s sneezing alarm call, was 
filled with the fear of certain doom. 

The cause of her terror was soon at hand. The 
figure of death itself could have appeared no more 
sinister than the beast that followed her, for, galloping 
easily behind her, head high, large bat-like ears erect, 
came a big animal that appeared to be half dog and 
half hyena. He was mottled and spotted with yellow, 
black and white, and looked much like a large hyena, 
but without that animal's slouching gait. 

Pictus, the wild dog, was out hunting; he had sepa- 

rated the impalla doe from the herd and was driving 
her easily back to where his mate waited in the bush. 
There she would relay him in the hunt, and some- 
where in veldt or bush or forest a spent and panting 
impalla doe must give up the race with faltering steps 
and the hunt would end. 
_ Back under the thorn trees, in deepening shadows, a 
little impalla listened, stared and sniffed wandering 
breaths of wind for sound, sight or scent of his mother, 
but Suara, the impalla fawn, waited in vain, for his 
mother would never come that way again. 

Ever he had been at her side, even after he had been 
weaned, always she had been there to guide him 
through bush and grass to food and water. In alarms 
he had crowded near her and imitated her graceful leaps 
to safety. But this day Suara had not followed her, for 
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something sinister and evil smelling was at her heels. 

The herd had been grazing peacefully under the 
thorn trees, feeding on the sweet-smelling, little round 
blossoms filled with seeds, of which the impalla are 
very fond. Suara and his mother had been a short 
distance from the rest when this strange beast had 
burst upon them. With a series of alarmed sneezes, 
that traveled like a message through the herd, the 
whole band was away over the bush tops. Suara 
turned about to follow his mother as of old, but she 
was being driven away in another direction, and the 
mottled form between stopped him. 

Now the herd was gone, his mother failed to return 
and Suara was alone with the gathering shadows of 
night. 

A family of banded mongoose came by in easy leaps. 
They stopped and turned little, weasel-like heads his 
way, surveying him with snapping, 
black eyes. One sat up erect as a 
reed, to get a better view. They 
mumbled to each other and then 
galloped away in undulating leaps 
on evil business of their own. ‘Two 
wart hogs, on their way to water, 
wheeled about, stared grotesquely 
with their little, squinting eyes, and 
went on with tails held high. All the 
wild seemed to wonder why an im- 
palla fawn should be about alone. 


HALF mile away, in the big 
lake, hippopotami were roaring 
impatiently for the night “‘ woo-ah, 
wah, wah, wah!”’ as the night was 
their time for foraging. Their im- 
patience was short-lived, for 
the night comes fast in this 
part of Africa and a short 
half-hour from the sun’s last 
blink it strode in and blank- 
eted the veldt with darkness. 
A spotted hyena, lifting 
his voice ‘“* woo-ow-0-0-0-0!"” 


Walter J. Wilwerding 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


A small terror-stricken impalla 
bounded. pell-mell across that 
cheerless wilderness 


was answered by another and another of his filthy 
crew, and, as if in derision, a silver-backed jackal 
yapped back at them. The beasts of the night were 
astir; some that hunted roosting birds, others that went 
to the scent of carrion, and still others who, with fang 
and claw, hunted larger prey. Furred feet padded 
beneath 
thorn- 
studded 
boughs and f 
night birds 
called from \ 
above. 
Cautiously, 
Suara walked 
from beneath 
the thorn-tree 
branches 
where he had 
stopped; care- 
fully he picked 
his way across 
open _ places, 
avoiding 
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dense bushes and places 
where low branches and 
tangled vines afforded 
cover for some fanged 
death. He pricked up his 
ears, sniffedevery breath 
of air with quivering nos- 
trils, and with furtive 
steps searched about. 

A lion roared his chal- 
lenge to all the veldt, as 
if defying those who 
might dispute his right to 
be king, and Suara 
stopped with nerves 
aquiver. Again and 
again the challenge 
vibrated through the 
night, while Suara wa- 
vered undecided whether 
to bolt headlong through 
the thorn bushes or to 
cower where he was to 
await what fate might 
overwhelm him. Panic 
among the plains ani- 
mals was what Leo, the 
lion, wished for, as a be- 
wildered creature might 
run near him and make 
his butchery easier. But 
Suara was too small; he 
missed the herd with its 
leadership of older bucks 
and does, so he stopped 
where he was, fearful of 
the night, fearful of the 
beasts that prowled it. 

A long time after Leo 
had gone his way and 
his roars had dissolved 
into low moans in the 
distance, Suara stood 


Having drunk their fill 

the zebra started noisily 

back along the trails 
that led to grass 
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waiting timorously. Alone, he was in grave danger, 
but with the herd he would find sanctuary, for with so 
many eyes, ears and noses on the alert, the hunters of 
the night would find the stalk more difficult. But to 
find the herd and reach the safety of its numbers in that 
death-patrolled wilderness was another matter. 

He started forth again in hopeful quest of his kind, 
when a skulking hyena scented him and in a moment 
was lunging, snickering, at Suara. Cuta, the hyena, 
liked impalla fawns. Filthy seeker of carrion, he 
must at times hunt his own food and, coward that he 
was, he then turned to hunting weaklings that 
trailed behind the antelope herds. Here was one of 
these weaklings alone and, sure of his prey, Cuta 
sprang without caution. But Suara had not run 
with the impalla herd in vain. Almost from birth he 
had learned to jump in those long, graceful leaps 
that carry the impalla so far and so easily over the 
bush-covered wilderness that they frequent. He now 
used his training to good account. With a jump he 
was out of the hyena’s path and Cuta thrust his ugly, 
black muzzle into the needle-covered branches of 2 
thorn bush instead of fastening fangs in tender flesh. 
Cursing bitterly he started in pursuit, but now Suara 
was thoroughly frightened and like a gray wraith he 
went bounding away, leaving the leering scavenger 
hopelessly behind. 


AVING reached an open glade among the 

mimosas, Suara stopped with thumping heart, 
turning 2bout on the alert to test vagrant air cur- 
rents for signs of pursuit. Assured that the hyena 
no longer followed on his trail, he started to circle the 
glade, for the people of the wild soon forget the dan- 
gers and terrors that pursue them, when the sound of 
hoofs up wind brought his ears up. Soon the hoof 
beats were mingled with the “qua-ha, qua-ha, qua- 
ha” calls of zebra going to water. He waited for 
them to come up, for the hoofed animals of Africa feel 
a kinship for one another, and Suara felt that at last 
he would be among friends. On they came—*qua- 
ha, qua-ha, qua-ha-ha’’—and soon Suara was walking 
gracefully along with them. 

They stopped to feed on low mimosa saplings in a 
dried-out marsh that in the wet season was an ex- 
tension of the big lake, with Suara carefully watching 
the heels and teeth of vicious ones, for Equus Quagga 
is like a donkey in both looks and disposition. They 
made no attempt to go along quietly, but crashed 
about in the driftwood that had been washed there 
during the big rains. Gradually they worked their 
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way toward the lake, stopping again and again to test 
the wind with ears and noses. Soon-they reached 
the game, tracked shore and then, in single file, the 
striped troop walked out to the water. 

This place was a familiar one to Suara; he had often 
come here to drink with the herd, both in the early 
evening, before sunset, and after dark. Out on the 
open shore they felt secure from prowling felines, 
for it was the dry season and the lake had receded 
from the bush that fringed its shores in times of 
flood, so that there was a rock strewn clearing be- 
tween the water and the trees. 

Water-birds called sleepily as the zebra band splashed 
about in the shallows and a leopard’s **Ugh-hah!” 
sent heads up and ears toward the sound, but Pardus, 
the leopard, was too far away to be a menace and his 
wood-sawing call was soon forgotten. The mulish ways 
of the zebra were, however, little to Suara’s liking, for 
they mixed squealing, kicking and biting with the 
business of drinking, a striking contrast to the im- 
palla’s quiet manners. Still their company was to be 
preferred to that of leopards and hyenas. 

Having drunk their fill, the zebra wheeled about 
and started noisily back along the trails that led to 
grass, Which was some hours’ walk and gallop from the 
lake, for the pastoral tribe of the Mung-ah-tee 
grazed their cattle near the lake in the day time end 
the wild herds had to go beyond this cattle-grazing 
belt to find good grass. 

Suara followed the herd, as their rough and bois- 
terous company seemed an assurance of safety. 
Morning found them on a plateau overlooking a vast 
stretch of veldt that spread to blue mountains on a 
far horizon. Here were low thorn trees, whose 
branches were covered with round, insect galls, and 
the holes in these galls produced a low, cheerful 
whistle when the wind blew. Between the trees 
there were numerous game trails, which, like roads 
leading to Rome, all led to water. 

The zebra followed these trails in the opposite direc- 
tion toward the open grass-covered veldt and here, 
knee-deep in grass, they came upon a herd of blue 
wildebeest. ‘These look like buffalo, with their shaggy 
beards and curved horns. Lifting their bison-like heads 
they stared and grunted in unison. The zebra seemed 
to take this greeting as an invitation to join them and 
soon the two herds were mingling on the veldt. 

This open plains grazing was not altogether to 
Suara’s liking; his people were not folk of the open 
veldt and preferred the little park-like places in bush 
country or forest, so when a herd of eland came along 
later in the morning, he left the zebra and trotted at 
the heels of the large antelope. They also preferred 
the trees and rarely fed in the open veldt, unless there 
were trees close by to which they could retreat in 
times of alarm. 


E STAYED with the eland for several days, 
following them about as they trotted from one 
place to another and going to water with them in the 
evening. One night, however, a dark form on the lake 
shore, that looked like one of a pile of stones, came 
suddenly to life with a heavy. scrambling gallop and 
sprang among the drink- 
ing herd. Eland went to 
right and left; in the con- 
fusion a tawny beast 
leaped upon the shoul- 
ders of a cow and under 
rending claws and tear- 
ing fangs she went down. 
Suara had bounded 
away at the first alarm, 
and when the sound of 
retreating hoofs had be- 
come faint in the dis- 
tance he again found 
himself alone, with the 
dreaded smell of Leo, 
the lion, between him 
and the place where the 
eland had vanished. 
Trembling and timor- 
ous he stood and sniffed 
the fearful scent. Then 
he turned and with care- 
fully measured steps re- 
treated along the lake 
shore. 

Already Cuta, the hy- 
ena, and his scrofulous band had smelled that some- 
thing was down and their moaning calls showed that 
they were coming to the scene. Suara, hearing their 
howling, made a detour to avoid them, but ran into 
two of the gray scavengers coming from another 
direction. These two cowards, seeing his small size 
and noting that he was alone, made a concerted rush 
at him, determined to arrange a meal for themselves 
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Pictus, the wild dog 












A lion roared 
his challenge 
toall the veldt 
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instead of awaiting the lion’s pleasure. With leering 
grins upon their revolting faces, they drove him 
through the growth of reeds and saplings in the dried 
out marsh, hoping to confuse and corner him. 

The chase led zigzag through the rough and an 
uneven race it appeared indeed. A small terror- 
stricken impalla bounded pell-mell across that cheer- 
less wilderness, 
with two hulking 
gray ghouls gallop- 
ing behind in that 
ungainly, slouch- 
ing manner that 
only hyenas have. 
But big as these 
slavering devils 
were in comparison 
to the little impal- 
la, they were not 
nearly a match 
for him in nimble- 
footedness. They 
humped their way 
around things that 
he bounded over 
and soon their fol- 
lowing footsteps 
began to lag and he 
knew he was leav- 
ing them behind. 

Cuta is not built 
for pursuing live 
game for any distance and much 
prefers to skulk near a herd where he 
can pounce upon the weaklings without trying to run 
them down. For a while the hyenas followed in the 
vain hope of overtaking him, but, finding themselves 
outdistanced, they gave up the chase and moaned 
their way toward the lion’s feast. 

When all signs of pursuit had ceased Suara stopped, 
panting and exhausted, to rest and to again cast 
hopefully about for the company of some hoofed 
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kinfolk. But the 
first thing of which 
his nose apprised 
him, was the pres 
ence of Juba, the 
cheetah; that big, spotted 
hunting cat of the wild, than 
whom there is no faster beast 
of prey upon this earth. 

If Juba detected the little 
impalla’s nearness, Suara was 
doomed, for no four-footed 
creature could hope to out- 
distance that swift, bounding gallop, that for a short 
run could devour space, even as the lightning Hashes 
over a summer sky. 

Fearfully, Suara froze into a motionless statue of 
an impalla, and the pounding of his little heart seemed 
like the bellowing of hippopotami, that must surely 
shout his whereabouts to the cheetah. 

For atime things 
seemed to hang in 
the balance, but 
luck or some un- 
seen hand, that 
protects and 
guides the young 
of animals so they 
may grow to proud 
maturity, again 
came to Suara’s 
aid. The wind that 
blew the cheetah’s 
scent to Suara was 
his protection for 
the time being, as 
it blew from Juba 
to him. Juba 
hunted by sight 
and, with the wind 
against him, his 
ears and feeble 
nose gave him no 
news of the im- 
palla’s presence. 
Had he not been intent on other game his ears might 
have caught the sound of running hoofs as Suara ran 
away from the hyena. Then he would have crouched 
in wait and Suara’s story would have ended here. But 
Juba had his eyes and ears and mind on a herd of 
Grant's gazelle, that were walking across the open 
veldt in the light of the full moon, which now flooded 
the wild with a wash of silver. 

Even as Suara watched with fear-filled eyes, Juba 
straightened out his tail and (Concluded on page 44) 


Juba, the cheetah 











The flying triangle ““ Hermann 

Koehl” in actual flight. Pow- 

ered with only a twenty-eight 

horse-power motor it carries two 

people ninety-seven miles per 
hour 


T IS now generaily agreed that if flying is ever 
to become a really popular sport, comparable 
to motoring, the aeroplanes of the future must 
differ in at least three fundamental respects 

from present-day types. They must be far easier to 
control, of increased safety and—most important of 
all—considerably less expensive. 

A number of exceedingly interesting new types of 
light aircraft were on view at recent European ex- 
hibitions. All of them represented the very latest 
expression of aeronautical knowledge and some 
showed an advance in performance that was genuinely 
remarkable. 

Though these machines are great improvements 
upon their predecessors they can, under present con- 
ditions, appeal only to a comparatively limited field 
of potential purchasers, and it may be that the 
greater market awaits the evolution of some of the 
less orthodox types of aircraft that were also on view. 
Most of these “freaks,”’ it is true, have never yet 
flown, but each represents a carefully thought-out idea 
which, perhaps in some modified form, may in time be 
incorporated in the sports aeroplane of the future. 
The Autogiro, on its first public appearance besides 
conventional aircraft, was doubtless regarded with 
amusement as an exceptionally ugly sort of duckling. 
To-day, if it has not exactly evolved a swanlike form, 
it is at least an accepted type of aircraft with certain 
definite and inherent advantages over its fixed-wing 
rivals. In the same manner the “futuristic”’ aircraft 
of to-day may possibly include the universal air 
vehicle of the future. Certainly a survey of these 
projected types provides significant pointers to the 
future trend of sports aeroplane design. 


The ‘‘Aero-Auto”’ 

Most revolutionary of all perhaps was the “Aero- 
Auto,” a version of that combined aeroplane and 
motor-car that has been the dream of inventors almost 
since flying first began. In this full-size model a 
roomy cabin provided comfortable accommodation 
for four people. An air-cooled, heavy oil-burning 
engine has been chosen as the power plant on account 
of its economy in fuel consumption and safety from 
fire risk. The same engine provides the drive to the 
front road wheels and can also be used, by means of 
a clutch and gearing, to accelerate the rotation of the 
windmill blades preparatory to taking-off. Provision 
is made for these blades to be folded back along the 
body when the vehicle is being used on the road. 

Elevator and aileron control is effected by means 
of narrow flaps on the windmill blades, controlled by 
the usual type of hand steering wheel. 

The striking absence of an airscrew is accounted for 


by the presence of 
small upright wings 
fitted to the rotor and 
these. working on the 
Voith-Schneider princi- 
ple, provide the for- 
ward impetus to the 
machine. This form of 
propulsion, fantastic as 
it sounds when applied 
to aircraft, is in fact, 
derived from shipbuild- 
ing practice where it 
has been tried with 


considerable success. From the 
pilot’s point of view the ab- 
sence of an airscrew in the nose 
had undoubtedly much to rec- 
ommend it. 

The object of the designer of the Aero-Auto 
is to provide a general-utility vehicle for the 
private owner, a machine which will be equally 
at home on land or in the air. The pilot of an 
Aero-Auto, running into bad weather or overtaken by 
darkness, makes for the nearest field or open space, 
lands, folds his wings and continues his journey by road 
independent of flying conditions. On everyday jour- 
neys, too, no time is wasted on arrival at the aerodrome 
of destination in housing the machine or waiting for 
road transport. The drive is merely transferred from 
the rotor to the road wheels and the Aero-Auto is driven 
out of the airport up to the owner’s front door. 


co on 


The Week-End Amphibian 

Another novel machine 
which aroused much _in- 
terest was the “ Week-End 
Amphibian,” a utility ve- 
hicle primarily designed for 
speed and long range com- 
bined with a high factor of 
safety. 

The-boat-like hull of streamline shape, 
incorporating a large float on either 
side, has been evolved by Kleinhenz, and 
extensive towing experiments carried out 
on the Hamburg Canal, have shown it to 
possess a high degree of stability. A 
caterpillar, tractor-type undercarriage is 
provided for use on land, while the outer 
sections of the monoplane wing can be 
unshipped, if necessary, to assist the 
machine in riding out a storm sea. 

As in the Aero-Auto, crude oil sup- 
plies the motive power, and two Diesel 
aero-engines are coupled together to 
drive a single 4-bladed airscrew, mounted 
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The Focke-Wulf “Ente.” It flies tail first 
and is stall and spin proof 





high above the wing to protect it from damage by 
spray. The height of modernity is reached by the 
liquid rocket apparatus, installed in the stern, to 
facilitate a rapid take-off. The wide cabin accommo- 
dates a pilotand two passengers and provides an ex- 
ceedingly good view in nearly all directions. Access can 
also be obtained to a tiny engine room, permitting run- 
ning repairs to be made to the engines while in flight. 


The ‘‘Duck’’ Aeroplane 


The history of “duck” aeroplanes dates back to 
1907, when Santos Dumont first made a few hops 
with this type of machine. It was named canard, 
meaning duck, because of the peculiar appearance of 
the machine—in the air looking like a duck. Flying 
“tail firs!,” the canard wing arrangement has many 
inherent advantages compared with the conventional 
aeroplane. First of all, the canard plane can not, 
under any circumstances, nose over when landing, 
for the center of gravity lies far away from the front 

end. Secondly, and far more important, is 
the fact that it is impossible to stall a canard 
plane, for the front wing has a considerably 
higher angle of incidence than the main wing. 
Thus one grave cause of accidents is entirely 
eliminated, especially if, as is the case with 
the Focke-Wulf Ente (Ente 
is the German word for 
duck or in French, can- 
ard) a type of main wing 
is used that positively pre- 
cludes any possibility of 
“spinning,” as has been defi- 
nitely proven. Thirdly, in 
the event of the machine 
hitting an obstacle on the 
ground, the passengers are 
comparatively safe from in- 
jury as the long fore part of 
the machine protects them. 

The new Focke-Wulf Ente has an overall length of 
3414 ft. It is built up of welded steel tubes covered 
with fabric, and the main wing, which is of the 
patented Focke-Wulf type, is built up of wood, like- 
wise fabric-covered. It has a span of 33 ft. and a 
lifting surface of 317% sq. ft. It lies on top of the 
fuselage, its leading edge being about 12 ft. away 
from the rear end of the fuselage. Fitted immediately 





A model of the 
“* Aero- Auto” de- 
signed for land 
and air 
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under the wing are engine nacelles carrying at their 
forward ends 100 h.p. radial engines. 

Immediately in front of the wing is the 3-place 
passenger cabin, entered by a convenient door. The 
front of the passenger cabin sweeps down to the 
pilot's open cockpit, ending in a blunt point which 
carries the support for the front wing. 

The latter has a span of 1614 ft. and a lifting surface 
of 6415 sq. ft. The weight of the complete machine 
js 2,585 Ibs., and it is capable of transporting a load 
of 1,045 lbs., making a total flying weight of 3,630 Ibs. 
The maximum speed is 8814 m.p.h., whilst the cruising 
speed is 79 m.p.h., and the landing speed 511% m.p.h. 
The plane climbs 3,000 feet in 8 minutes. These per- 
formances are not very exceptional, but in a plane so 
young of development, they must be regarded as very 
good. The writer has enjoyed a ride in the machine, 
and was struck with the relative noiselessness in the 
cabin and the fine manoeuvrability in the air. The 
makers say that they have gained so much experience 
in constructing tnis plane that they now feel capable 
of building any size Ente plane from a small sporting 
to the largest transport plane. 


The Flying Wing 
Safety. has, of course, always been the primary 
concern in civil aeronautics. Consequently, the ques- 
tion of safety has always greatly influenced 
the design and construction of aeroplanes. 
It can truthfully be stated that safety in 
commercial aviation as well as safety in 
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private flying has to-day attained a high degree of 
perfection. It is, therefore, most desirable that 
economy is at last given its due, and interest nowadays 
begins to be focussed upon it. If aerial transport is 
to compete successfully with other means of transport, 
it becomes imperative to pay more attention to its 
operating economy, if such a term may be applied to 
present-day aviation. All questions pertaining thereto 
must in time be clarified, as otherwise inevitable set- 
backs will occur, the moment subsidies are done away 
with. This constitutes a major problem, the solution of 
which has, in the course of years, become a vital question 
of the entire civil aviation, and the importance of which 
increases constantly. Besides the airline company the 
technicians will have to solve severai problems. 
To-day’s aeroplane in its conventional form is un- 
economic because of its unfavorable ratio of useful 
load to dead weight. Especially over long distances 
the useful load is reduced to a minimum, and becomes 
extremely small. Engine-power requirements and the 
respective load-carrying capacity are out of propor- 
tion. It is logical, therefore, to eliminate all those 
units which do not contribute to lift. Fundamentally, 
this applies to all except the supporting wings, for 
these alone are indispensable for flight, these alone 
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The Robrbach “paddle-wing” plane which is said to be able 
to hover, climb and descend vertically and even fly backwards 
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furnish the necessary lift. All of which, 
consequently, points to the ‘Flying 
Wing.” As long as it remains impos- 
sible to place power plant, passenger and 
baggage accommodations completely 
within the wing, they must be located in an extremely 
short gondola. The elimination of the fuselage, tail 
and landing gear units enables one to carry the equiva- 
lent weight of useful load, because power plant and 
wing area remain unchanged. The extra gain so ac- 
quired is nothing but increased economy. 

The idea of building tailless aeroplanes is by no 
means new. The inspiration was furnished by seeds 
from the Javanese Zanonia palm trees, extremely 
stable, tailless model aeroplanes, which frequently 
traversed considerable distances as sailplanes. Thus 


Nature herself has already indicated the best 
aeroplane shape to adopt. The earliest experi- 
ments date back to 1904, when the Austrian, 
Etrich, of “Taube” fame, built such a machine. 
About the same time Captain Dunne in England 
occupied himself with the problem of the Flying Wing 
aeroplane. It was not till after the war that a group 
of German technical students under Alexander Lip- 
pisch began experiments with large flying models. 
After the most exhaustive tests and studies from 1921 
to 1927 full-size machines were produced. In 1929 an 
improved model was fitted with an 8 h.p. motorcycle 
engine and publicly demonstrated. 

The performances of the tailless light aeroplane 
were so astonishing that the ocean flyer Koehl decided 
to cooperate. This latest machine makes an excellent 
impression. In appearance alone it is quite different 
from most others of its kind. Its wings taper back- 
ward, have no arrow shape, but form a triangle with 
a straight trailing edge. Its 421% ft. span is built as a 
‘antilever. The enclosed cabin protrudes above the 
wing. ‘The customary rudders are placed upon the 
wing tips. Despite the Bristol “Cherub” engine of 
but 28 h.p., its speed is 87 m.p.h., with a maximum 
speed of 97 m.p.h. A more con- 
vincing proof of the progress repre- 
sented by this tailless machine is 
hardly necessary, bearing in mind, 
of, course, that this is a two-seater 
machine. During an altitude flight 
over 13,000 ft. was reached. 

To graduate from the Flying 
Triangle to the ultimate Flying 
Wing, but one step remains. The 
supporting surface must be so 
enlarged that its height will ac- 
commodate crew, passengers and 
freight within its interior. The 
ideal, the Flying Wing would then 
be attained. 

Another successful construction 
of tailless aeroplane is the English Westland-Hill 
**Pterodactyl”” Mark IV, a three-seater cabin aircraft 
fitted with a 120 h.p. de Haviland Gypsy ITI engine. 

The wings are well swept back, and both fore and 
aft control is obtained by means of controllers at the 
wing tips. Steering is by use of the vertical wing-tip 
rudders, used separately, while a powerful air-braking 
effect can be obtained when landing by operating 
both rudders simultaneously. It is claimed that the 
Pterodacty] is immune from stall and spin by reason 
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of its high degree of lateral stability at slow speed, 
together with effective controls in all three directions. 

A novel feature is the gear for sweeping the wings 
backwards or forwards on the ground or in flight, so 
enabling the pilot to trim the machine for wide varia- 
tions in load at all speeds. The pilot is seated centrally, 
with two passengers side by side behind him. The 
machine has a top speed of 110 
m.p.h. and lands at 50 m.p.h. 

The results attained so far 
with tailless aeroplanes give 
reason to believe that this 
problem, which is of utmost 
importance to the entire future 


The Westland-Hill “Ptero- 
dactyl” in flight. The ex- 
traordinary safety of this 
tailless type has been proven. 
The same plane is shown 
below 


of aviation, has been brought very close to its final 
solution, and that the time can not be far off, when 
the Flying Wing aeroplane will impart an entirely new 
aspect to aeronautics. 


The ‘‘Paddle-Wing’’ Aeroplane 

Considerable interest has been aroused recently by 
a so-called “Paddle-Wing’”’ Aeroplane. When the 
question of private flying is considered, there should 
be a great future for the practical direct-lift machine, 
which will bring aircraft into the “front yard.” Such 
paddle wheel, feathering airfoils were suggested many 
years ago. It is only in recent years that they have 
been given real thought, however, and it is very 
gratifying to see Dr. Rohrbach’s announcement 
matched up by an American announcement of equal 
merit. 

The Autogiro with airscrew rotating about a vertical 
axis is handicapped by the fact that the airscrew is 
not well adapted to forward flight and by difficulties 
of control. 

With the paddle wheel feathering airfoil, there is 
possibility of efficiency in forward flight, and there is 
also the possibility of independent control about all 
three axes under all conditions of fiying. Therefore, 
the paddle wheel airfoil holds out promise for and de- 
serves attention. 

In place of the conventional wings a 20-foot shaft 
protrudes from each side of the fuselage of the Rohr- 
bach “Paddler.”” Mounted on these shafts are three 
cows of radially placed struts, each holding a thin, 
all-metal wing, about the size of a giro blade. The 
blades are connected by cams and rods in such a 
manner that each blade will assume a flying angle 
as it comes up from behind. The pitch of the blades 
may be varied by gearing which the pilot operates 
from the cockpit if he wants to climb faster without 
increasing engine speed. Two 120 h.p. Argus engines 
operate the paddle wheels. The diameter of the path 
which the blades travel as they rotate is 11% feet, 
and their estimated revolutions 300 per minute, 
making the blades actually travel at about 125 m.p.h. 
air. speed. The plane’s forward speed is calculated 
at 95 m.p.h. At the top of their travel the blades 
lift; as they swing down, lift changes to forward 
motion. Thus the craft should (Concluded on page 41) 





























































The coach’s eyes were sober. “And 
is winning the biggest thing to be 
thought of, Slim?” 











HAPEL HOUR had been 
shortened at McFerrin. It 
was the morning of the de- 
ciding game with McTyiere, 
ancient rival, and Coach Murphy had 
prevailed on the headmaster to hold a 
pep meeting following the usual chapel 
service. The chapel was almost filled, 
and boys hurried along the campus 
from the dormitories. 

Slim Williamson, team captain and 
third baseman, was one of the later 
arrivals. He had been planning the 
play the night before with the coach 
and slept late. As he hurried along 
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toward the chapel he heard the purring of a smooth- 
running motor and a long-hooded, dusty car rolled 
past and drew up at the chapel entrance. A trim 
chauffeur leaped out, opened a 
rear door, and a tall, bareheaded 
man stepped out and looked about 
curiously. Slim quickened his 
=~ steps. 

i The tall stranger saw him ap- 
proaching and, waving the car 
on, waited. 

; ‘“Guess you don’t know me, 
, son,” the tall man greeted Slim, 

f hand outstretched. “Bw Tl 
bet you’ve heard of me 

Slim mentally ran over the 
names of famous boys of other 
years, but could not place this 
tall, blond man in the picture. 
“Sorry.” he confessed, “I don’t 
know you. Guess I ought to, 
though,” he added whimsically, 
with his frank, win- 
ning smile. 

“Well,” said the 
stranger, “I was 
more than twenty 
years before your 
time. I was leaving 
McFerrin a year or 
two before you were 
born. I’m Harry 
Thompson. Re- 
member the name?” 

“Sure I do,” Slim 
answered with a 
wide smile. “‘Every 
McFerrin boy has 
heard of Big Harry 
Thompson, 
captain of the 
football and 
baseball 
teams in 1909 

the only 
vear that one 
man cap- 
tained both 
teams and led 
them both to 
victory in 
every game. 
I'll say we re- 
member you.” 

A smile 
brokeoverthe 
older man’s 












pleasant face. “I’ve done a little bit since leaving 
school, too,” he said. ‘Perhaps you know something 
about that.” 

“No,” Slim confessed, “I don’t. 
been back here, have you?” 

“No. Never had the time,’ Thompson answered. 
“Life’s been a busy affair, and it’s only an accident 
now that I’m here. I was driving down to Florida, 
and happened to pick up a paper yesterday and read 
about the big game here to-day. I went out of my 
way tocome by. Can't stay for the game, but thought 
I'd come to the meeting and maybe say a few words 
to the boys.” 

Slim’s plain face glowed. 

“That's great,”’ he said. 


You've never 


“Tt'll mean a let to the 
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SLIM MAKES THE BREAKS 


By Robert and Hoyt Moore 


boys, for all of them have heard of you. I’m William- 
son, team captain.” 

By this time curious boys were peering out of 
windows and doors, and Slim heard the voice of the 
coach inside. “Let’s go in,” he said. “I'll be proud 
to introduce you.” 

Thompson, his big hand resting on Slim’s wiry arm, 
and looming large over his slight companion, marched 
into the chapel and down the long aisle. A great 
silence fell over the boys as they noticed the stranger, 
and Slim marched along proudly, with uplifted head 
and thumping heart. This was a great day for 
McFerrin! 

Down the long aisle, up the steps to the stage, 
marched the small, slight boy and the tall, blond 
stranger, and the silence continued as Slim drew up a 
chair for his companion and held up his hand. In a 
voice that trembled, he spoke clearly: 

‘Fellows, I want to introduce you to McFerrin’s 
greatest athlete—a man who captained the greatest 
baseball and football teams the school ever had. In 
1909 these teams played through the season without 
defeat, and the man who captained them is here to-day 
—Big Harry Thompson!” 


JR an instant the curious silence continued, and 

then, as Coach Murphy hurried up with out- 
stretched hand, the storm broke. Cheer after cheer 
swept the hall, and Thompson was brought to his 
feet by insistent cries. If there was a slight hesitation 
as Thompson and Murphy gripped hands, the boys 
were too excited to notice it. Nor did they see there 
was the same hesitation as the headmaster stepped on 
the stage and shook hands with the visitor. 

Coach Murphy had planned the program, but real- 
izing that his plans were swept away, bowed to the 
inevitable, as cries for Thompson continued to sweep 
the hall. 

“It’s your meeting, Harry,” he said briefly and 
stepped aside. 

Thompson, large, confident, with beaming face, 
rose and stepped to the front, hands uplifted. Silence 
fell and Big Harry began speaking in a clear, clipped, 
distinct voice. It was evident he was accustomed to 
public speaking and also enjoyed it. 

“I’m glad to be here, fellows,” he said simply. 
“I've often thought of coming back, but time slips 
away when a man is busy. I've had little idle time 
since I left here. My coming to-day is an accident. 
I was passing through this part of the country on a 
business trip and happened to pick up a Memphis 
paper last night and read about the game you are to 
play to-day with McTyiere. I was a hundred miles 
away, but got up early this morning and came over 
here to say a few words. Wish I could stay for the 
game, but can’t. But if you want to hear me make a 
speech, I'll tell you something about how to play base- 
ball to win. Want to hear me?” and he grinned en- 
gagingly. 

“We sure do!”’ came back enthusiastic replies from 
his audience. 

Thompson again held up his hand. ‘I won’t make 
a very long speech. I’m due to be on my way in justa 
few minutes. But I want to tell you just one thing. I 
read in the newspaper last night that the game to-day 
would be one between two evenly matched teams, 
and that the team which gets the breaks will win. 
Is that right, Williamson?” he said, turning toward 
Slim, who flushed and excited, sat behind him. 

“That’s right, Mr. Thompson,” Slim answered. 
“We're as good as they are, and I guess they’re as good 
as we are.” 

“Breaks of the game!’ Thompson snapped. 
“Luck of the game—that’s what it amounts to.” 
There was touch of scorn, impatience in the clipped 
speech. ‘You go out there and play a team which 
you say is as good as yours and simply wait for the 
breaks to decide the winner. Don’t you know—" 
and the level, scornful voice cracked like a whip, 
“don’t you know it’s the fighting team that makes the 
breaks and gets them? The team that makes the 
breaks, makes the luck, forces the issue—that’s the 
team that wins every time. That’s the way I played 
baseball and football at McFerrin. My teams were 
out there fighting, scrapping, reaching for the breaks 
every minute! You can make the breaks—do you 
hear me? You don’t have to wait for them. Ina 
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FOR ALL BOYS 

baseball game there are a hundred opportunities for 
a quick-thinking man, or nine quick-thinking men. 
Make the breaks! Force the luck! Every ball that 
drops from a player’s hand—well, it’s not accidental 
every time. Baseball is like business. The rewards 
come to the man who reaches out and makes the 
breaks before the slower-thinking man sees them. 
Take every advantage that comes. Grab it quickly. 
That’s the way to get the breaks of the game, whether 
it’s baseball or business.” 

The sound of a horn broke the stillness of the big 
chapel and Thompson bowed and stepped off the stage. 
As he passed down the aisle many boys reached 
out and pounded him on the shoulders and he went 
out amid a storm of cheers. Dozens of boys followed 
and watched as he was whirled away down the drive- 


way. 

Inside the headmaster faced Coach Murphy, with 
quizzically arched brows. 

“Well,” Murphy said, with a little laugh, “the 
years haven't changed Big Harry. He’s still the same 
old go-getter who goes after what he wants hammer 
and tongs, without much thought of anybody else. 
. . . But how that lad could paste a baseball and step 
through a broken field, or crash a line. There aren't 
many like him, but he started these gray hairs of mine. 
If he'd been here more than a year we'd have come to 
blows. He left about the time I was getting ready 
to go to the mat with him.” 


HE headmaster laughed. “I’ve kept up with 

him since he left school, Murphy. He has played 
at business just as he played football and baseball. 
He’s made good, too, and is a big business man. You 
could never convince him that there is anything wrong 
with his system. He gets results and that’s all that 
counts with him. Remember how he used to cut a 
base by forty feet when the umpire happened to be 
looking the other way?” 

Murphy scowled. “Sure, I remember. I never 
knew what to expect from his teams except that they 
would win! They might break every rule of fair play, 
but they would win. That’s the time we almost broke 
relations with McTyiere. The coach there told me 
that season that I had the most lawless team that 
ever walked on a football field. Old Donovan was 
always a nut about fair play and he used to almost 
explode when one of his players would come up for air 
after Big Harry had slugged him in scrimmage. But 
Thompson was smooth and was seldom caught. 
I never thought he was really vicious. He simply 
believed that winning was the biggest thing in life and 
went after victory with everything he had.” 

“Wonder if he did any harm here to-day?” 

“Can’t say. The boys certainly did take it in. 


—w 

In one flashing in- er 
stant he slid toward 
the plate and felt me. 
the ball pressed 
against his leg © 
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Thompson is a big man in their eyes, and they re- 
member him for the games he won, and not the way he 
won ‘em. Little Slim Williamson seemed harder 
hit than the others. Big Harry could always get 
around fellows like Slim. Think I'll talk to him when 
I have a chance.” 

“Might be a good idea,” the headmaster assented, 
striking the gong that sent the boys to classrooms and 
study halls. The coach held up a hand for attention. 

“T don’t want any of the players thinking of the 
game now,” he called. ‘Let it slide. Don’t worry. 
Be in uniform at two o’clock, for we want a snappy 
work-out before the game.” 

The boys, chattering over the events of the morn- 
ing, began to scatter out toward the classrooms. Slim 
had no class at that period and started toward the 
dormitory. Murphy dropped into step with him. 

“What'd you think of our big visitor, Slim?” His 
voice was casual, as he noticed the boy’s flushed face. 

“He told me some things I'd never thought of be- 
fore, coach,” Slim answered. 

*“And what were they?” 

“That dope about making and getting the breaks,” 
Slim explained. “‘That’s true, too. That’s the way to 
win. I can remember a lot of chances I’ve had to 
make these breaks. From now on I'm going to play it 
Big Harry’s way—play to win.” 

The coach’s eyes were sober. “And is winning the 
biggest thing to be thought of, Slim?” he queried. 

Slim looked uncomfortable. There were times 
when he did not understand the old coach. “You 
ought to try to win,” he answered at last. 

“Sure, you ought to try to win,” Murphy as- 
sented. ‘But there are certain ways in which to win. 
Rules are made to obey, for rules insure fair play. 
I don’t like to knock a man when he’s not here, Slim, 
but I’ve got to tell you something about Big Harry 
that you ought to know. Thompson was probably 
the greatest baseball and football player McFerrin 
ever had. He had natural ability and knew how to 
use it. But he was cracked on the idea of winning. 
He would do anything to win, and got the rest of the 
players to thinking his way. Result was that I had 
a team I was heartily ashamed of at times. Funny 
thing, too, was that Big Harry would have won with- 
out his little tricks. He was a great player and had 
great players with him. But if he ever caught an 
umpire looking the wrong way he'd cut a base forty 
feet. In football he’d slug an opposing player in scrim- 
mage until he had to be taken out. I knew he was 
slugging, but he was clever. I never caught him, and 
no referee ever caught him. But everybody knew it, 
even the spectators. I'd hate to have another star 
like Big Harry.” 

Slim was stubborn. ‘“‘Just the same,” he argued, 
‘there is something in what he said. You can make 
the breaks and get the luck if you work for it. And the 
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umpire is supposed to see the plays as they come. 
Big Harry gave me an inspiration.” 

Murphy grunted. ‘I used to get inspiration from 
him, too,” he said gruffly. ‘It was inspiring to see him 
crash a line and step through a broken field. It was 
inspiring to see him catch a fast curve and hammer a 
triple with the bases full. Then, the next time he’d 
get on base, he’d cut a base and steal a run right under 
my eyes.” Murphy glanced keenly at the boy and 
could see that his words meant little. Slim’s jaw was 
set and there was a look of stubbornness that made the 
coach uneasy. Hero worship is a great thing! Slim, 
he knew, was of the impressionable type, and he de- 
sired to set him straight before it was too late. But 
he knew that he had gone as far as he dared, and 
shifted the subject. 

“Take it easy the rest of the day,” he urged. 
“Don’t think of the ganie any more until you come 
on the field. We don’t want any tight nerves this 
afternoon. It’s just another ball game, you know.” 


UT Slim knew better. It was more than a ball 
game. McFerrin and McTyiere, forty-year ri- 
vals, had not been successful this year, and neither 
would be conference champion. But the rivalry was 
so keen that victory for’cither team would make it a 
successful season. Each school had won one game, 
and the third game to-day would bring a decision. It 
was Slim’s last game with McFerrin, and several of the 
McTryiere players would also appear for the last time. 
Slim found it difficult to get his mind off the game. 

Shortly before two o'clock, while dressing in the 
gymnasium, a great burst’ of cheering told him that 
the McTyiere team had arrived. The team came in a 
motorbus, and glancing out Slim saw that a long line 
of cars followed the bus, all loaded with McTyiere 
students. Coach Murphy thrust his head in at the 
door, and Slim saw that the old coach’s face was 
drawn by the tension. He realized that the game 
meant a great deal for the coach. 

“Ready, boys?” Murphy asked, and the boys came 
trooping out into the brilliant May sunshine. The 
stands were well filled, and cars were still rolling up to 
the parking places. A subdued murmur of many 
voices made a pleasant sound, and school banners 
whipped gayly in a fresh wind. 

Murphy ordered Lacey Richards, the pitcher, to 
take it easy for a while. “Begin warming up ten 
minutes before the game starts,” he said. ‘*Then 
step it up fast. The sun’s hot to-day, and I want you 
sweating when you step in the box.” 

The other members of the team ran briskly out for 
the work-out. Murphy did the infield hitting, and a 
substitute drove long, arching flies to the outfield. 
As Slim trotted to third base he was conscious of a 
loosening of muscles, a relaxation he always felt as a 
game neared. Murphy tapped a slow roller to him, 
and with a smooth, flashing motion he scooped it and 
sent it whirling across the diamond. Lefty Whitnel 
took it with languid and catlike grace, and suddenly 
Slim felt a great eagerness for the game to start. 
Murphy continued to hit, driving harder and harder, 
faster and faster, and the infield increased its speed 
and effort until it moved with machine-like precision. 
Far across the field Slim (Concluded on page 41) 
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SCHOOL OF THE WILD 


Anecdotes and Illustrations 


By Lord Baden-Powell 


Chief Scout of the World 


WAS in the thickest of thick forest in South 
Africa. Big trees with dense undergrowth of 
thorn bush ten feet high, all matted together 
with lianas, creepers, and tall grass. Here and 
there were narrow paths 

oe through it made by ele- 
Na phants moving in file one 
aS > behind the other—but paths 
~ literally walled in by this 
impenetrable barrier. If an 
elephant should meet you 
in such path your only pos- 
sible chance of surviving 
the rencontre was to ask the 
elephant to go back again. 

Well, when I was very 
young and foolish I crept 
into this jungle trap with 
a view to shooting an ele- 
phant if I could. After 
many long and weary days 
of creeping I came across a 
herd and wormed my way 
close up to them. Too close 
for my taste. I could not 
see them, the bush was too 
thick, but I could hear them 
on every side of me, gurgling to one 
another and tearing down branches 
and munching the leaves. I had 
successfully got into the middle of 
them and was beginning to wisli 
I hadn’t when suddenly my hair 
almost stood up on my scalp when 
a great trunk and gleaming tusk 
burst through the branches just 
over my head. 

My legs promptly stiffened into 
action and shouted at me—‘*We're 
off,” and were prepared to start off 
the mark right away; but my head 
stood and stopped them. “No, 
you idiots. He has not seen or 
winded us yet. If you run he will 
be after vou like the wind and in 
two minutes you will be no more 
use—at least not as legs.” 

So we stood stock-still and the 
old bull swished away through the 
bushes close past us, and was gone 
without showing enough of him- 
self for us to have a shot.” 







Keep your head when 
your legs want to run 
away with you 


Common Sense 


Too much book-learning — kills 
common sense. 

When I had command of native 
scouts working ahead of the Army in Ashanti, we 


came to a narrow but deep and rapid -river. The 
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Patience and endur- 
ance won the day 


The Zulu tracker was all for following 
the lion to his lair 


Army Engineer officers came up and took measure- 
ments and drew scale plans for a bridge; made esti- 
mates of the amount of timber required and _ its 
strength to take the strains and stresses (which they 
worked out by mathematics) and then made esti- 
mates for the number of men required, also tools and 
engineer supplies, ete. 

This was all according to regulation. 

But in the meantime my men—being unable to 
read and using their common sense, had selected a 
convenient cotton-tree a few hundred yards up 
stream, and felled it so that it dropped with its head 
on the far bank. In a few minutes they had lopped 
off all superfluous branches, levelled off the top side 
to give good foothold, and there they had a prac- 
ticable bridge while the engineers were still busy 
making their calculations. 


Loyalty 
One of the best friends I ever had was a colored 
man of Zulu descent. When I talk of a friend I don’t 
mean a man who was merely an amusing companion 
or one who would give me presents, but I mean one 
who would stick to me and help me if I got into any 
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difficulty or danger, even to risking his life if neces- 
sary. 

Such a man was Jan Grootboom. 

When I was engaged in Scouting against an enemy 
I could not take many men with me for fear of attract- 
ing attention, but I was always glad to have Jan with 
me, because he was a clever tracker and was very 
brave and reliable. 

We used to go by night till we got near to the 
enemy’s position and would watch them lighting their 
fires in the early morning, and we were thus able to 
tell their whereabouts and their probable numbers. 

The enemy had got to know that we were watching 
them in this way and they called me “Impeesa,” or 
“The Wolf that-goes about at night,” and their 
Chiefs had given orders that if possible I was to be 
caught alive. 

One night Grootboom and I had ridden to the 
neighborhood of one of the enemy’s camps and were 
lving waiting for the early dawn so that we could 
discover exactly where they were located. We saw 
the first fire lit and then another sparkled up and yet 
another, but before half a dozen had been lighted Jan 
suddenly growled under his breath: ‘‘ They are laying 
a trap for us. Stop here for a bit and I will go and 
look.” 


BOYS’ 


LIFE 





Burnham and Armstrong escaping over 
the mountain 


He slipped off the clothing that he was wearing and 
stole away into the darkness. He was going to get 
near them in order to see what was going on. 

For an hour or more I lay there waiting for his 
return, and presently he came creeping back through 
the grass. He said that he had found, as he expected, 
an ambush laid for us. 

The thing that had made him suspicious was that 
the fires, instead of lighting up at the same time all 
over the hillside, had been lighted in steady succes- 
sion, one after another, evidently by one man going 
round. 

This struck him as suspicious and he thought it 
have been done in order to lead us on, if 

we were anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood, to go and examine the 
’ place more closely. 
oo Grootboom had crept towards 
di the fires by a roundabout path, 

es from which he was able to see a 
whole party of the enemy, lying 
in the grass close to the track 
which we should probably have 
used in getting there. They would 
} | have pounced upon us and either 
captured or killed us. 

To make sure of his suspicion 
he crept further round behind 
them, and then, coming from the 
direction of their stronghold, he 
crept in among them and chatted 
with them and found out how 
many there were, how they meant 
to catch us, and what were their 
plans for the near future. 

On leaving them he went back 


must 


Ss . towards their stronghold until he 
? lua was out of sight of them, and then 
i J he crept away among some rocks 

ie until he rejoined me. 
ie It showed tremendous pluck 


on his part to carry out this 
move, because had _ they 
pected him for an instant they 
would probably have killed him 
with terrible tortures. 

But he risked all this for my sake. 

That’s why I call him one of my best friends. 


sus- 


Humor 

I have said somewhere that ‘a smile and a stick 
will carry you through most difficulties in the world 
but, in nine cases out of ten, it is the smile that does 
the trick.” 

I realized the truth of this many and many a time 
but especially when I had charge of my regiment of 
native scouts in Ashanti. They were a fairly lazy lot 
if one let them have the chance and at times they 
tried the effect of being mutinous. But they were 
very like children. They were very much afraid of 
my repeating rifle and still more afraid of a hunting 
whip which I always carried. This was my “stick” 
but I never used it. I found that if I could devise 
something absurd to take their attention when they 
were getting sullen, it got them laughing and in a 
few minutes they forgot their grievance and were as 
jolly as sandboys. It was the “grin” that did it. 

A smile stood me in good stead and possibly saved 
me once in Zululand. A force of Zulus had hidden 
themselves in ambush in a cleft of the cliff that 
formed the side of the (Concluded on page 4) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


YOU WIN, WOWSER 


By Hubert Evans 


ILLUSTRATED BY ENOS B. COMSTOCK 


" OWSER, get out! You're not coming. 
How many times do I have to tell you 
that?”’ 


HE muddy-footed young airedale on the 
front seat of the car wagged his tail stub. 
He understood the order—but he made no 
move to get out. 

Len Suffolk tossed a blanket roll onto the back seat 
and glared at his new dog. “Stay in, then,” he blurted 
in disgust. 

By way of showing just how perverse he could be, 
Wowser leaped down to the curb where, hunched inito 
a most awkward position, he wrapped his off hind leg 
halfway round his neck and prodded at a flea behind 
his ear. 

Jim Suffolk looked from his brother to the dog. 
“No wonder the bunch say we shouldn’t take him. 
We've got the best camp site in the whole county, but 
the farmers would soon ask us to move if we brought a 
dog like Wowser to pester them.” 

“No, we mustn’t take him. Just the same I’m 
going to miss lil’ old Wowser,’*’ Len admitted. 

“Me too. But it’s only for two weeks.” Jim 
glanced at his wrist watch. “Come on. We're due 
at the meeting-place in twenty minutes.” 

In a few minutes the boys had the car loaded. They 
got in and Wowser tried to climb in after them. 

“Come on, open that door,” he whined when they 
waved him toward the house. He stood on the 
running board and clawed at the closed door. ‘“‘Aw, 
please,” his whine meant. Then when he realized 
that they would not let him come, he stalked moodily 
toward the house. 

“Didn’t think he'd take it so hard,’ Len said as 
they drove away. 
































The terrier applied the brakes 
so hard he almost somer- 
saulted into the danger zone 


But Len was mistaken. For no sooner 
was he out of their sight than Wowser 
broke into a run for the back gate. He 
turned down the alley, tail up, his eves 
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bright with the happy 
thought he had. He 
reached the cross 
street a few seconds 
ahead of the car and, 
pretending not to see 
it, he loped down the 
street ahead of them. 

“Get home, you 
rascal,”” Len shouted 
as he overtook him. 

At first Wowser 
pretended not to hear 
and when he did 
look at them he was 
all bland innocence. 
“You're mistaken if 
you think I’m follow- 
ing you,” his eyes 
said. “I was going 
this way before I saw 
you. On your way, 
brother, on your way, 
and let a dog go 
about his own busi- 
ness.” 

“We'll have to take 
him back,” Jim said 
disgustedly. But 
luckily, at that mo- 
ment, a dandified 
chow minced down 
the steps of the house 
opposite and = ac- 
costed Wowser with a series of peevish yelps. 

“Now's our chance,”’ Jim whispered. “Step on it.” 

While Wowser swerved to meet thé chow, they 
sped for the corner and vanished down the street 
where they were to meet the rest of the camping 
party. They were sure they would see no more of 
their persistent pal for the next two weeks. 

But the meeting of the two dogs was brief. A 
single lofty sniff convinced the chow that this airedale 
was a vulgar fellow. ‘“‘Ooh! How coarse!” he seemed 
to murmur as he elevated his nose daintily. 


their enemy 


| alee y prodded him jovially with a stiff fore- 
leg. “‘An’ you smell of violet soap. On your 
way—you drug store bulldog,”” he snorted and shot 
like a black and tan streak down the street and around 
the corner in time to see the last of the boys pile into 
the second car and start away behind Len and Jim. 
With an outraged grunt, Wowser put paws to the 
pavement to such good effect that before long he was 
trailing close behind the second car. 

Loping with his head almost beneath the spare 
tire on its rear, he kept well out of sight, refusing to be 
drawn into the open by any passing dogs. He was 
still far from winded when they left the highway and 
turned into a tree-lined country lane which dipped 
and curved among the low hills. When at last the 
two cars swung into a rutted wagon road Wowser 
was panting. As they came to a sharp turn he heard 
the babbling of a creek, and he cut through the woods 
to where the road ended at a low weoden bridge. 
Wading shoulder deep, he drank eagerly. 

The cars rumbled over the bridge and halted. As 
the boys jumped out they saw Wowser, grinning from 
ear to ear, coming toward them 
with water streaming from his 
shaggy chin whiskers. 

“Tl be blowed!”’ he snorted. 
“Those laddies have _ trailed 
me way out here. Can you 
beat it?” 

Len shot a look at his brother. 
“Am I seeing things?” he de- 
manded. 

“Hey Len!” one of the others 
shouted. ‘Thought you left 
Wowser at home.” 

“So did I,’ Len admitted rue- 
fully. “The old sleuth. Now I 
got to tie him up.” 

But Wowser was wary. 
“Not to-day, thank you,” he 


There, between the cots, they overhauled 
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grinned as Len crept toward him, rope in hand. 

“Good dog. We got to carry our outfit a half 
mile from here to the lake. Don’t hold up the 
game,”’ Len urged. 

For answer Wowser, tongue dangling from his 
grinning mouth, backed away and gave a waggish 
bark. He had other plans for himself. He would 
be a fool to let them tie him up when he had all this 
new country to explore. “‘Tll be seeing you,” he 
yipped, and whirling, vanished among the trees. 

A few moments later when Wowser, sprawling 
happily on the cool moss near the trail saw Len and 
Jim hurry past with the first load on their backs, he 
got to his feet and stared after them. ‘Babes in the 
woods,” his sparkling eves hinted. “I better go guard 
‘em. So keeping out of their sight, he followed 
until they saw the blue lake surface through the trees. 

Suddenly the boys halted. Their beloved camping 
ground was taken! There, on the ground they had 
cleared last summer, stood a dude camp, complete 
even to striped awnings and spindle-legged folding 
chairs and tables. 

As he concealed himself behind-a briar bush Wow- 
ser glimpsed a man in white flannels approaching. 

“Were vou looking for something?” the man asked 
the boys. 

“Er, yes—for our camping place. We had it last 
summer and eg 

“Tl explain,’ an officious voice called from the first 
tent, out of which was proceeding a large, overfed 
woman whose sense of her own vast importance made 
her capable of explaining anything, to anybody. 
Shuffling at her heels came a silken-haired, brown 
spaniel, whose long ears framed his dejected face. 

“We have leased the entire woods,” she told the 
boys. **We wanted solitude, we wanted to rough it— 

A derisive snort from behind the briar bush inter- 
rupted her, and all four humans turned to see Wowser 
busy with his pet flea. 

“Keep back, Alonzo,” the woman warned her pet. 
“The wretched creature has fleas.” 

“Flea yourself,’’ Wowser growled. 

“As I was saying, Mr. Perkins and myself want to 
rough it, to live the simple, primitive life. And so, the 
woods being exclusively ours for the next month, I 
must ask you to go. And be sure and take that—that 
ill-mannered dog with you.” 

Wowser shook himself vigorously. It was his 
terrier’s way of peeling off his coat and rolling up his 
sleeves. ‘‘I'll-mannered, eh? I'll show you. You're 
too top-lofty for my liking, old missus scissor-bill——" 

*Wowser!"’ Len’s emphatic (Concluded on page 49) 








RAIDERS OF 


CONCLUSION 


EFORE Jack had time to note anything more, 
the daredevil pilot straightened his ship out 
of the zoom, flipped her over, and headed for 
that threatening line. 

Jack’s ears suddenly caught a new sound above the 
engine roar. A steady tot-to-to-to-tot. Major Watkins 
was bearing down with the machine gun! At the same 
time, holes popped miraculously in the wing fuselage. 
Jack realized that Cabeza’s men had turned rifles 
against the crate. The plane flipped sidewise as the 
pilot banked her. She gained altitude, then swooped 
down again, motors roaring. The Vickers beat out its 
staccato challenge, spitting blue flame. 

Quickly the picture passed. Jack twisted around 
and looked back. He saw the buscaderos running 
about like wildly disturbed red ants. The Vickers had 
gotten in its work. 

But suddenly Jack went cold. There from the east, 
another wave of men was advancing! 

Jack sat back wearily, leaning his head against the 
shock-pad. This was too much! Just as one outfit 
got cleaned, along came reinforcements to commence 
the fight anew. 

The Major sighted the newcomers. He started 
dropping down on them. Once again the cool clear 
upper air sang as the struts knifed the wind. The 
pilot headed into the face of the column of fighting 
men that moved so relentlessly toward the under- 
manned fort. 

The plane swooped over the triangle of trucks in 
order to fly into the face of the attackers beyond. 
Major Watkins’ head was bent above the Vickers. His 
fingers were closing on the trips. Just at that moment 
Jack spotted a man rushing out of the barricade. He 
saw him run toward the oncoming force. The man 
appeared to be waving his arms frantically. 

A frown wrinkled Jack’s forehead. What was the 
idea? Could one of the boys be trying to get himself 
bumped off? Just as the Major cut loose with a pre 
liminary burst, the realization struck Jack—that man 
down there was not waving at the reinforcements. 
He was waving at the plane. 


THE MALPAIS ¢ 


Then Jack knew. Imo had come! It was Imo at the 
head of his Papago warriors down there. The Indian 
had kept his word. His band was about to raid the 
attackers. And now, if Major Watkins was not 
warned in the next second, the friendly Papagos 
would be cut down! 

Jack let out a yell. The wind whipped his words 
off his lips. He leaned over as far as the safety-belt 
would permit. He hammered the Major on the back. 

Tot-to.... The snarling gun-burst broke off 
short. The plane side-slipped as Major Watkins, 
knocked off balance, kneed the stick. For the next 
ten seconds the bewildered pilct had all he could do 
to pull his veering crate out of a weaving dive. He 
nosed her up sharply. She hung for a split second in 
a stall, then caught and started climbing. 

Having gained altitude, the Major turned and 
scowled at Jack. He pointed down. Several men 
were clambering over the trucks and running out to 
meet the oncoming line. 

The Major saw the new turn of events. He made 
what Jack took to be a gesture asking if he should put 
the plane down. 


ACK wagged his head affirmatively. It took some 
cruising for the pilot to find a suitable landing site. 
But finally the wheels skimmed the smooth floor of 
the mesa, bounced, touched again. Then the skid 
touched, and soon the Wright rolled to a stop. To 
Jack’s dismay they were a good mile from the trucks, 
and Major Watkins asked him to stay and help him 
go over the engine. He had noticed a sputtering that 
sounded ominously like a gasline. Lunt and Wells 
came striding across the mesa. 

‘Hello, Lamason,”’ called Lunt, with a friendly 
smile on his deeply lined face, “I knew you'd come 
through, young fellow.” 

Jack saw that the Chief’s head and shoulder were 
wrapped in blood-stained bandages. Wells was prac- 
tically swathed in lint but that didn’t seem to inter- 
fere with his getting around. 

“Major Watkins, here, got me through,” said 
Jack. ‘‘How are the rest of the boys?” 

‘Pretty well shot up but still alive,”’ replied Lunt. 
“The only thing is, Cabeza still has Old English and 
Krisholm and the cook with him. Imo says that 
they'll head for the ruins now. And as long as Cabeza 
has those three boys in his hands their lives aren't 
worth one dollar Mex.” 


By Malcolm Reiss 
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“Can't we round them up for you?”’ offered Major 
Watkins. 

“You've done a lot already. The Papagos would 
have arrived too late to save us. Cabeza must have 
known they were coming and he figured on rushing us 
and moving on,”’ replied Lunt. 

The Chief paused. His eyes followed a cloud of 
dust that was lowering on the west: Cabeza’s long- 
riders on the out-trail. The engineer turned to Major 
Watkins. “Imo says that somewhere there are secret 
hiding-places in the great ruins over by camp. If 
you could fly there in time to catch Cabeza’s men 
holing up, maybe we could corner them and make 
them hand over the prisoners.” 

“Sure thing,” said the Major. ‘Jack and I are off.” 

“All right. I'll follow you over in trucks with the 
wounded. Imo and some of his Papagos have already 
hit the trail. The rest will trail along with me.” 

The Major had noticed that the oil gauge had been 
reading up, and at the last moment he decided he 
had best see if there was a stoppage somewhere. An 
hour elapsed before the little Wright took the air. 
Cabeza had a good start. Jack pointed the way to- 
wards the ruins. In two minutes his probing eyes picked 
out the gaunt bone-white walls of the ancient casa. 

Jack leaned out. He saw the renegade column; 
men on foot and men on horse. Suddenly his eyes 
widened in amazement. He thought he saw the head 
of the buscadero column fade into the ground, erase 
itself completely from view. 

Jack strained his wind-lashed eyes, following the 
snail-like course of the remainder of the column. Bit 
by bit it, too, sank from view. Perplexed, he con- 
tinued to watch until the desert was almost bare. 
It had swallowed a small army—men and horses. But 
armies do not disappear without a trace; not even on 
that stretch of sandy wastelands designated on maps 
as the Great Desert. As Major Watkins cruised back 
and forth above the spot where Cabeza’s outlaw band 
was disappearing, the faint outline of a small crater- 
like hole poked the ground. Sometimes a flyer can 
discern things that are invisible to the man on the 
ground. 

The Major circled lower. The depression in the 
desert showed plainer. Then it seemed to fill up. It 
might have been covered over. But now the mystery 
of the shots from the mesa that had so enraged the 
cook, grew plain to Jack. His mind was moving ahead, 
fitting parts of the picture together. He leaned over 
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Imo at the head of his Papagos 
warriors had kept his word. His 
band was raiding the attackers 


Could you send some men up on 
the mesa to find the upper entrance 
and hold it? I bet the opening’s 
some place near there.” 

Imo made no reply, but ten of his 
silent swift-limbed warriors raced 
mesa-wards at a nod of his head. 

Then Imo and his remaining 
men, Major Watkins, and Jack 
in the lead, took the narrow trail 
that led between the spread- 
branched mesquite and _ palo- 
fierro into the center of the ruins. 
As they strode along, single file, 
Jack’s fingers were busy settling 








Major Watkins cruised back and forth above the spot where the outlaw 
band had disappeared 


and signalled the Major frantically to put down the 
crate, near the ruins. 

They had scarcely stopped rolling across the 
alkali flat when Jack hopped out. “‘Did you see what 
I saw?”’ he asked Major Watkins. 

“Sure did, Jack. That submerging in the middle of 
the desert is a neat trick. But there must be an exit to 
that dugout. If we can find the other end we can hole 
up the entire outfit until they surrender your friends.” 

“T’ve a good hunch where the other end is, too,” 
muttered Jack. He pointed his bronzed hand to- 
wards the jagged walls of the ruins rearing up chal- 
lengingly out of the sullen green mass of mesquite. 
“Some place in the center of that.” 

The two flyers hurriedly stripped themselves of 
their monkey-suits and flung them into the rear cock- 
pit. As they walked towards the ruins, Imo and his 
advance guard of Papago warriors came trotting 
single-file over the mesa lip and jogged along down. 
In spite of their expressionless faces, Jack could see 
that they were puzzled at the way the buscaderos 
had suddenly slipped from sight. 

Jack rushed up to Imo jubilantly. “I think we've 
got Cabeza and his outfit corralled underground. 
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the sheathed blue-black Colt’s 
revolver so that it rode his thigh 
close to hand. 

The ex-army officer was armed 
with a big square .45 automatic. Imo carried his blunt 
Remington carbine in the crook of his arm. The 
other Indians packed ancient single-shot .45-.70’s. 

Magnificently sure of himself, Jack led on into the 
ruins. He pushed through until the great weed-filled 
chamber opened out at his feet. There he halted and 
gazed down with a frown on his perspiring face. Not 
a leaf stirred. Nothing doing yet at least. He felt 
slightly disappointed. Still there was plenty of time. 

He turned to the Major. ‘No sign of Cabeza. 
Maybe I missed my guess.” 

The Indians perched themselves on the stubs of the 
walls and gazed somberly into the mysterious, rock- 
hewn crypt arched over with that magnificent sweep- 
ing bridge of delicate stone masonry. 

‘Looks as if she winds up somewhere’s else,” the 
Major admitted. “They should have showed up 
here by now if they’re coming.” 

They both swung around, startled, as a low voice 
murmured softly at their shoulders. 

“You watch,” Imo said, without taking his eyes 
from the rank vegetation. “They come, yes.” 

Since there was nothing else they could do, the 
party took up separated positions about the rim of the 
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sunken chamber; the Indians squatting on their heels, 
the two white men sitting on piles of debris. One 
hour passed—two. 


UNT arrived. He brought in with him a score of 
Papagos, the remainder of Imo’s warriors. Old 
Wells was with him again but not a single one of the 
other surveyors. Jack figured that the gang must be 
pretty well put out of commission. Otherwise none of 
those scrapping S. I.’s would miss the show. 

The reinforcements took up positions along the 
rim of the crypt. Jack hugged the scanty shade of the 
jagged wall and tried to keep alert but the heat made 
him fret. | Even the Indians began to grow restless, 
to stand up and stretch. But Imo remained still, 
head bent forward, dark brooding eyes staring in- 
tensely into the motionless thicket beneath. 

Finally Jack could stand it no longer. He started 
scrambling over the rocks towards the other side, 
where the Chief was sitting. He had gone no more 
than a dozen feet when he heard a startled grunt from 
one of the Papagos. Staring down into the mass of 
bright green he saw nothing strange at first. Then he 
sensed movement; his gaze swept up to the arch. 
Spell-bound he stared, not believing what his eyes saw. 
Half the arch was moving; moving just perceptibly, 
swinging up, breaking at the keystone. 

Yes, it was moving! The right half was steady 
enough but the left, taking the keystone with it, was 
tipping into the air. It was going up slowly, like a 
draw-bridge. And at the base, where the foundation 
curved gracefully into the perpendicular wall of the 
chamber and became lost among the tips of the arrow- 
weed, the solid-looking masonry was rolling open 
leaving a shadowy aperture in the wall. 

Slowly the arch reared itself into the bright, heat- 
drenched air. It moved up until it pointed into the 
sky at the same angle as the arm of a sun-dial. A 
rustling shook the stems of the arrow-weed that 
screened the dark port. From the matted growth 
peered three dark, furtive-eyed Mexicans, rose-wood 
colored faces framed by their sombrero’s chin-thongs. 

Automatically Jack’s fist swung down to his thigh. 
He clutched the smooth-wooden butt of the old six- 
shooter. Up swung the long barrel, jabbing orange 
flame as it flung two warning shots in quick succession. 
Guns crashed all along the lip of the chamber. The 
Papagos had old scores to even up. Voices roared 
warnings. Singing lead plunked into the old adobe 
walls at Jack’s back. 

Both outfits were hard to hit. Few of the watchers 
on the rim above were in line to fire. The buscaderos 
obviously had been taken by surprise. Guns spat 
lead. Bullets whistled. But if any shots took effect 
the men dropped without a sound, for Jack heard no 
cries of the wounded. Jack saw the uptilted end of 
the arch commence to drop back into place. The 
outlaws had backed in. 

The arch swung half-way down... . : A shrill cry 
caused Jack to whirl. Imo, war chief of the Papagos, 
had flashed across to the stationary end of the arch, 
was running along its flat top. Jack held his breath, 
watching, wondering what the Indian intended to do. 

He saw the Papago leader fling down his old carbine, 
raise himself erect, lift his muscular arms, and press the 
palms of his hands under the dropping end of the arch. 

Jack groaned. No man could hold up that mass of 
stone! 

The great span dropped lower; faster now, as if 
impatient to resume its natural age-old position; the 
perfect arch such as Lunt had (Continued on page 48) 
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THE PARADE OF LANTERNS 


Frour HUNDRED fathoms be- 
neath the surface of the sea, 
where no ray of daylight ever 
penetrated and where pressure 
was many, many pounds to the 
square inch, that nightmare of 
the depths, a ten-tentacled squid 
sprawled half in and half out of a 
sunken crevice in the side of a hill. 


T WAS a familiar and prolific hunting-ground, 

this slope rising up out of the bottom of the 

sea, and had never 

failed to provide him 
with the enormous quan- 
tities of food powerful 
stomach juices forced him 
to keep forever crowding 
into his maw. 

It was clear that the 
decapod’s luck as a hunter 
was still good, because as 
he stared expectantly out 
over the slope with horri- 
bly translucent eyes a 
gigantic cod, weighing a 
hundred pounds if he 
weighed an ounce, rounded 
a jutting shoulder of rock 
to peer vacantly about 
him. 

For all his size and sug- 
gestion of speed the new- 
comer was more or less of 
an alien in these high- 
pressure depths and there 
was a furtive, frightened 
look about him as he 
drifted uncertainly past 
the brooding buccaneer. 
As a matter of fact he 
hadn’t intended plumbing 
these depths at all. And 
after a quick survey of the 
ghostly surroundings he 
pointed his big nose sur- 
facewards. 

The decapod would 
have belied his reputation 
had he not made the most 
of his heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity. Whipping a long 
grisly tentacle out of the 
protecting mud he slid it 
caressingly over the visi- 
tor’s back till he tightened 
it into a firm hold half-way 
down the hard body. 

For a moment it seemed 
as if the horror of that 
touch had turned the fish 
to stone. Then suddenly 
breaking into frenzied ac- 
tivity he whipped and tore 
through the water like a 
mad thing, churning up the 
silt in the bottom and al- 
most standing on his head 
in a vain effort io wriggle 
free of the suction-cupped 
tentacle that held him. 

Though the devilish 
squid may have captured 
and subdued other cods 
with a single one of his 
tentacles it was soon apparent that this particular one 
was an exception. And so desperately did he twist 
and turn as he found h‘mself being drawn inexorably 
down towards his captor’s gaping maw that a second 
and even third thirty-foot arm came wriggling out of 
the silt to aid the first and his doom was sealed, his 
disintegration but a matter of moments. 

A hundred-pound cod stops quite a hole, even in a 
decapod’s seemingly bottomless stomach. And as the 
triumphant ambusher felt his quarry slide down his 
gullet—if a cuttlefish can be said to possess such a 
prosy thing—his eyes began to glow, and gnashing 
his beak in grim satisfaction he sank back into the 
crevice to digest his meal. 

In selecting that particular crack in the subterra- 
nean hill the cuttle had chosen better than he knew 
because not only was he effectively hidden from the 
eyes of the casual passerby, but the minute his sprawl- 
ing body relaxed the silt that had been churned up by 
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the titanic struggle came settling down upon him in a 
fine shower, covering his offensive shape from sight 
and clothing the slope with a bleak empty look, 
Slowly the water cleared and the pageant of gaily- 
colored loiterers resumed its endless procession. 
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A second and third thirty-foot arm came to aid the first 


There was something fearfully ghostly and unreal 
about that soundless parade of bobbing lanterns—a 
suggestion of lost and bewildered creatures hunting, 
ever hunting for something they could never hope to 
find. Schools of brightly colored fish with grotesque 
eyes, eyes that seemed to be on the very point of 
popping from their heads, finned to within inches of 
the silt-sprinkled decapod, while others, ostracized 
evidently from the society of their own kind by reason 
of their very size and repulsiveness, barged in out of 
the impenetrable darkness, hovered for a fleeting 
moment in the pallid gleam of nodding lily petals, then 
vanished without a sound—not even a ripple. 

Because of the fearful pressure at that great depth— 
pressure enough to crush in the ribs of a whale or 
bulge out the eyes of less pretentious surface dwellers 
—the least movement was slow and deliberate. The 
parade of lanterns had hardly been reformed, it 
seemed, when warned of approaching danger by 





some subtle vibration in the water, some 
mysterious wireless system of which humans 
know nothing, the finning throng broke 
and fled once more, being replaced a 
moment or two later by one of the Creator’s 
most extraordinary looking creatures—g 
giant sting ray. 

A truly fearsome specimen of its kind 
this newcomer, as flat as a pancake and with a terri. 
bly ridged tail-end, skittered through the depths with 
all the grace of a saucepan and finally came to rest 
within a foot or two of the 
hiding decapod. 

Though the cuttle must 
have been perfectly well 
aware of the ray’s proxim. 
ity he made no move, 
Even his thirty-foot ten- 
tacles stilled their convul- 
sive quiverings and grop- 
ings through the silt. In 
spite of the fact that the 
powerful gastric juices in 
his enormous stomach had 
already dissolved the re- 
mains of the hapless cod 
and his lidless eyes were 
beginning to glimmer with 
the pale light of renewed 
desire he knew better 
than to tackle the inoffen- 
sive-looking newcomer, 
He had encountered its 
like before, it so happened, 
and had gotten the shock 
of his life. 

Having little fear of 
anything that lived or 
moved on the ocean floor, 
and exhausted by his 
efforts—for a sting ray 
isn’t built for speed or 
continuous flight—the visi- 
tor flattened himself in 
the mud and _ promptly 
took on the semblance of a 
half-buried rock slab. 

For a short while noth- 
ing moved in the pale 
green depths. Then pale 
eyes shone through the 
darkness and the parade 
of the lanterns was on 
again. They came in 
batches, pairs and singly. 
Huge, spike-decorated 
monsters with lanterns 
dangling from their stubby 
noses, openings like ship’s 
portholes glowing _ the 
length of their rosy bodies, 
and with fins and _ tails 
that seemed to propel and 
guide them without visible 
effort. 

And while all had the 
ability to more or less 
light their own way with 
their ghostly lanterns, no 
two paraders looked alike. 
Some had small heads and 
enormous bodies, others 
had balloon-like heads and 
tiny, purse-like bodies, 
while still others had wide-slit mouths and_trans- 
parent bodies. One swimmer, an oarfish, advanced 
with the aid of two enormous fins resembling gigantic 
oars, and another by the help of a whole battery of 
tiny sweeps. 

Not all the dwellers of the depths progressed by 
means of visible fins and tails, however. Further up 
the slope, slightly beyond the brooding decapod, what 
looked like a bed of shapeless moss began to quiver 
and shake and go through the most extraordinary 
contortions, gradually dissolving itself into that weird- 
est of deep water inhabitants, a sea hare. | 

Though neither the squid nor the motionless sting 
ray seemed the least bit interested in the movements 
of this nightmarish creature, and the latter didn’t bat 
an eyelash, so to speak, when the horrible thing 
crawled right over him, the decapod stirred restlessly 
in his bed of silt. Stewing’ in the relentless grip of @ 
devastating hunger, his (Concluded on page 33) 
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RIDE "EM BEACH BOY! 
By Charles Baker, Jr. 


AfrEW helpful hints on the fascinating 
sport of Surf-riding, by one who has 
been through the mill at Honolulu and 
Waikiki Beach. 


HE first requirement for this thrilling, red- 
blooded sport, is to be able to swim well with 
waves breaking; the second is perseverence. 
Surf-riding is an art. It can be mastered, but 
takes time—like skating or learning to pilot a glider. 

So before trying to handle a board it is a good plan 
to get a clear idea of just what the waves do to this 
board to make such speed-riding possible. 

The clearest illustration is for the surf-riding be- 
ginner to picture a low mountain-ridge of water with 
a flat board sliding downhill on the forward slope. 
Next, he must picture this ridge of water as being set 
in motion toward shore. Of course when an ocean 
wave moves it is not the same collection of water racing 
along all the time, but a driving force which travels 
under the surface, and which is constantly raising up a 
new ridge with new water. When a piece of rope is given 
a flip at one end a wave travels to the other end, and 
exactly the same principle applies to ocean waves. 

Such a wave is always rebuilding itself as it travels 
in to the beach; a new wave every foot of the way 
until it finally flattens out and dies on the shore. 
A surf-board actually does two things at once: It slides 
down the shoreward slope of the wave, and as this 
wave is constantly re-forming, it at the same time 
is being swept in to shore, still sliding down a slope 
which literally has no end. As it slides down the hill, 
the hill itself moves so fast that the board never stops 
sliding until the hill flattens out. 

Thus until the board loses momentum at the point 
where it capsizes, the surf rider is in the miraculous 
position of dashing along at express train speed with 
the crest of a big wave roaring at his heels—and take 
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my word for it, this can be plenty fast enough to 
give a real sensation of flying! He is all by himself 
just as in an air glider; there is no mechanical 
speeding over the water which can compare to it 
for quick action and excitement. 

Another thing a surf rider fixes clearly in his 
mind is that a real riding surf-board must not be 
confused with those brightly painted, light, toy 
boards usually sold in sporting goods stores. These 
contraptions are only intended for lazy folk, poor 
swimmers, or children to paddle around on. They 
are neither long enough nor stable enough for real 
surf-riding. 

For boys up to twelve or fourteen, a riding surf- 
board should be around seven feet long, two and 
a half or so inches thick, and around twenty inches 
wide. For older boys and young men it will be 
close to ten feet long, the same thickness, and 
slightly wider. Nearly every swimming location 
has a local man who can make a good board for 
you, and redwood is the best American material 
available. Originally, Hawaiian /oa wood, or 
native mahogany, was used, and a board weighed 
a hundred pounds. Redwood is now generally 
used in Hawaii, being thirty or forty pounds 
lighter per board, buoyant, and easier to handle. 
The front end of the 
board is rounded a good 
deal like an ironing 
board, and_ slightly 
rounded underneath like 
the shallow underbody 
of a boat, tapered slightly 
streamline toward the 
back end. The upper 
part of the front end is 
also rounded up to a 
(Continued on page 44) 
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OHN ALEXANDER and Edward Hamilton are 
members of your Patrol. Can you tell Jack and 
Ed apart from the way they walk? 
“Sure!”’ you'll say, just like that. 
every day.” 

Fair enough! And if you live a little beyond where the 
pavements end you'll see robins and starlings, birds about 
the same size, every day of spring and summer. Can you 
tell them apart by the way they fly? You're not so certain 
now. Yet that’s an easy one. All the smaller birds fly 
with the rhythm of their wing strokes interspersed with 
a little period of rest, when, with wings only partially 
opened, they let their headway carry them through the air. 
You see that blur each side of the bird’s body, which is 
all our eyes can register of the rapidly beating wings. For 
a very short space of time it will disappear, with the bird 
sailing right along just the same. Then that blur will be- 
gin again. With the robin that period of rest comes much 
oftener than with the starling, perhaps two or three times 
more frequently. So you see that’s just one of many ways 
of telling different birds by the way they fly. This manner 
of flying is used by all the smaller birds, with only one 
exception, the Ruby-throated Hummingbird, which is in 
a class by itself. From Blue Jay and Purple Grackle 
down to the tiny Kinglets, they all do it, whether they are 
just getting out of your way or have their minds set on 
really going somewhere, such as Savannah, Georgia, for 
instance. We might call them the Flittery Flyers. Their 
number is legion. Many are small and not very often 
do they fly out into the open sky, except when migrating. 
Their places of business and their residences are in the 
trees and shrubs and fields. They flv from tree to tree or 
from field to field. To be able to identify them by their 
flight alone when they are at a distance is a job for an 
expert with field glasses. We won't try it. But there 
are many larger birds, which delight in the boundlessness 
of the sky, some big enough to be seen a thousand yards 
away. They have grace and distinction in their flight. 
So let us watch them for a while. 

No better place could be possible than a hillside at the 
edge of a forest overlooking a large body of water. A pleas- 
ant place to be at any time! Spring or early summer is 
the season when there would be most activity. But anv 
month would prove interesting. So let us find such a spot 
and watch the birds. There will always be birds in sight 
from this ideal lookout. And if that body of water should 
be the ocean or better still, a tidal river or bay, the number 
will be increased. But the inland lakes and rivers will 
prove almost as interesting and the mountains will have 
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their particular birds too. Be sure and take a note-book 
on your bird-study hikes. 
The Beautiful Flyers 

ERTAINLY! All birds are beautiful flyers. But 

some are more so than others. And where one bird 
excels on the wing it may very easily be a “flop” as a 
pedestrian. Beautiful flyers all sport long, pointed wings. 
Forked tails, too, are popular, and while without exception 
all the forked-tails are beautiful flyers, all the B. Fs. have 
not forked tails. 

Swallows will be flying, darting, everywhere around us 
over this hillside. It’s a wonderful place for them. They 
will not be very high, so taking their long wings for 
granted, check up on their tails, the length and shape. 
There may be Chimney Swifts with them, too, and 
Purple Martins, which will be much the largest. Often 
the Swallows will fly just above the surface of the water, 
chasing their reflections it seems to us, if the day be calm, 
but in reality collecting a feast of insects. They are the 
flvingest birds alive. : 

There should be one or two Nighthawks somewhere in 
the middle distance, particularly in late afternoon. The 
Nighthawk is a reformed Whippoorwill tired of night life, 
and he has taken to flying in broad day. Look for a long 
tail, forked but not deeply, and prominent white spots on 
his under wings. The Nighthawk will fly in the same dart- 
ing, active manner as the Swallows and will be about twice 
their size. 

Another bird, about the size of a Nighthawk, all alone, 
comes into view, flying swiftly, but not dartingly, and 
keeping much to the same level. Now it sails on set 
wings, then flies on with rapid, regular wing beats. Sud- 
denly it stops in midair and with quick wing strokes hovers 
above one place. Perhaps like a streak of light it shoots 
earthward, or may fly on again. This bird is the beautiful 
little Sparrow Hawk, a real hawk this time, smallest 
American relation of the Eagle. Mouse Hawk or Grass- 
hopper Falcon were better names than the one wished on 
it. For the Sparrow Hawk is not a killer of small birds 
to any serious extent. 

Terns or Sea Swallows somewhere below us along the 
water are sure to be flying, several of them together. Fork- 
tails again, and white breasts and pearl grey backs, and 
black caps. They will never fly very high, but very grace- 
fully, diving headlong into the water after small fish. 
There will be two sizes of terns but not two shapes. The 
larger, Wilson’s Tern, is about twice the size of the smaller, 
the Least Tern, which matches the robin in inches. 
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The Lazy Flyers 

IRDS of wide spreading wings, flying where they 
please, at great height, or at the level of the trees 
or even lower, the Lazy Flyers, graceful, beautiful, have 
reduced the art of flying to the point of getting the greatest 
result with the least effort, letting the wind and the air 
currents do much of the work. Often they are so near the 
clouds. perhaps appearing black against a sunlit sky or 
the sunset, that by their shape, the way they hold their 
wings. or their way of flying, we had best know them. 
Notice that most of the Beautiful Flyers rather liked to 
make a crescent of their spread wings. But the Lazy 
Flyers open their great wings to the utmost, getting the 

maximum of lifting power from the smallest wing stroke. 
The Bald and Golden Eagles will be two of these Lazy 





MUTE SWAN « THE TAME vaRmiEeTY 


By Howard L. Hastings 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


do so, you've seen him do something no other hawk does. 
He soars and circles as do the others, but with him notice 
the angle of his wing joint. You can see it quite easily 
as his wings are outspread. 

Gulls too, along with many other seabirds, are lazy 
flvers. They, too, fly high and circle so one might think 
they were hawks, since young gulls, for nearly a year, have 
feathers not unlike certain hawks. Pointed, more slender 
wings will tell you they are not hawks when the white 
glint of their breasts fails. Not always must water be 
quite close for gulls to appear. However, you'll never find 
them in a desert. 


The Direct Flyers 


HESE are the birds which, with steadily beating 











Flyers. ‘The white head, neck and tail of the Bald Eagle Wings, start out for where they are going and get ¥ ere 
will identify him wherever he is, high or low, by the extreme there as soon as possible. They don’t use the sky as a 

contrast with the body. But while a Bald Eagle lives to place to loaf and rest, as the Eagles and Hawks do; nor 

a ripe old age, barring bad luck, he becomes bald at the as a free lunch counter like the Swallows and Nighthawk. Ps 

tender age of three. Until then he wears immature We should see some Wild Ducks from our hillside and sites Yaa f 
plumage and appears at a thousand feet above us, much perhaps a Grebe or Loon, at least during the migrations. at ae ll. a alll i 
like a large Hawk or Turkey Buzzard. But look for wings These birds fly fast, with rapid, short wing strokes. Heads AND WOOBPECKERS GENERALLY. oa : x X 
stretched out fully but not forward, and a tail unspread. stretched forward, feet stuck out behind, but not often ghee acnianal ag Ria Tew a 


You'll see eagles, not often, but you'll see them. 

South of Central New Jersey, the Turkey Buzzards will 
be plentiful, so to describe them to a Southerner would be 
like telling him how chicken tastes. A-wing, he seems as 
large as an eagle, spreading six feet. But his wings will be 
opened more fully than any other birds,’ stretching a bit 
forward of a line drawn at right angle to his body. His 
tail, unopened in flight, is comparatively long, while his 
head, small, unfeathered as it actually is, seems to disap- 
pear in contrast to his great spread of wings. In mid-air 
he is beautiful, graceful. Close at hand he is unpleasant, 
ugly, always waiting for something to die so that he may 
eat it. 

The Eagles’ relatives, the larger Hawks, will also be of 
that circling, effortlessly flying group in high heaven. Note 
the widely spread, but broad wings nowhere near as long 
for their breadth as an Eagle’s or a Buzzard’s, and tails 
kept open to a greater or less extent according to species. 
The Red-tailed Hawk will be the largest and the common- 
est; Red-shouldered next in size and in degree of tail 
spread, and the Broad-winged, lover of the mountains, 
making the third and smallest of the circling high flyers. 

The Osprey or Fish Hawk may fly either high or low 
in the sky. But he is easily known. If he carries a fish, 
as he often does, he introduces himself. If he dives and 
catches one, often going completely under the water to 


ALOON DISLIKES WALKING 
BUT Is GREAT AT SWIMMING 
QN OR BENEATH THE SURFACE 
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COOTS Of MUDHENS ARE MARSH DWELLERS 
THEIR FOOTPRINTS ARE VERY Distinctive 


visible, no other birds fly like them. The Grebe has no 
tail but it trails its queer feet out behind its plump body as 
an imitation. This bird is the little “hell-diver,”” which 
you'll see on any pond or lake, looking quite like a small 
wild duck or teal, unless you notice the short effect astern. 
The Loon is large to be mistaken for a duck, but it can be 
done. If you see two paddles stuck straight behind with 
a little daylight between them and the bird's body, know 
that you've seen a loon flying past, a bird of the North- 
land, but not rare in the spring or fall. It, too, is a won- 
derful diver, often called the Great Northern Diver. 

Let’s not forget the Whistling Swans, beautiful a-wing 
as afloat, but seemingly trying hard to be funny as they 
waddle along on land. The outdoors offers no more 
wonderful sight than these great white birds sailing 
smoothly through the sky on their wide wings. Only 
a few thousand wild swans are left us. They are being 
watched and protected as they winter in America and are 
increasing now. Perhaps they won’t be exterminated 
after all. The swan of domestication is the Mute Swan 
of Europe. Along the New Jersey coast each inlet from 
the ocean has its Mute Swans, living quietly and com- 
fortably in the open the year around. When the spirit 
moves them they open their great wings and fly as 
they will, over the towns and the beaches, admired 
more than they know. (Continued on page 47 
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Screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we’ll not fail. Shakespeare. 


The brave man seeks not popular applause, 
Nor, overpower’d with arms, deserts his 


cause; 

Unsham’d, though foil’d, he does the best 
he can, 

Force is of brutes, but honor is of man. 


Dryden. 


Courage, the highest gift, that scorns to 
bend 
To mean devices for a sordid end. 
George Farquhar. 


A brave man inspires others to heroism, 
but his own courage is not diminished when 
it enters into other souls: it is stimulated 
and invigorated. 

Washington Gladden. 











OURAGE is a splendid 
Every boy wants to ke brave, and 
hopes that when the test-comes he will carry through in a way to do him- 
And yet courage is not something with which a man is mys- 
It can be developed by training, 


quality. 


self credit. 
teriously endowed in an emergency. 
right habits, and persistent effort. Bravery involves more than physical 
effort. The boy who in accordance with the Scout Law, “stands up for 
the right against the coaxings of friends, or the jeers or threats of enemies ”’ 
is showing bravery in the same way 
as does the boy who bravely faces 
physical danger. It often takes real 
courage to do the thing that your 
judgment tells you is right, and re- 
frain from doing the thing that you 
know is wrong. 


kind of 
It involves right thinking 
Every day 
Every day you 


This 


character. 


courage requires 
as well as right acting. 
you are being tested. 
have a chance to prove your courage. 
Is there something that is particu- 
Show that 


you are man enough to tackle it. 


larly hard for you to do? 


Perhaps it is a problem in mathe- 
matics or perhaps it is a tennis stroke 
that you find difficult. 
real test of your courage. 


Treat it as a 
Have you 
a physical handicap that can be cor- 
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Half a man’s wisdom goes with his 


courage. Emerson. 


Courage, when it is not heroic self- 
sacrifice, is sometimes a modification and 
sometimes a result of faith. 


J.C. and A. W. Hare. 


Religion gives a man courage... . I 
mean the higher moral courage which can 
look danger in the face unawed and undis- 
mayed; the courage that can encounter loss 
of ease, of wealth, of friends, of your own 
good name; the courage that can face a 
world full of howling and of scorn—ay, of 
loathing and of hate; can see all this with a 
smile, and, suffering it all, can still toil on, 
conscious of the result, yet fearless still. 

-Theodore Parker. 











O U RAGE edge of the facts involved, and a train- 


ing that enables us to make the best 
of our own capabilities. Confidence is fundamental to leadership. No 
man in the history of the world ever accomplished anything worth while 
without confidence. If you have confidence in yourself and your ambi- 
tion, if you work hard and persistently, if you bravely face discourage- 
ment and are not afraid of disappointments and sacrifice, then in accord- 
ance with your ability you will achieve your goal. Try this attitude of 
mind for a week. See what a difference it makes in 
yourself and everything you do. You will be amazed at 
the results that you can achieve. 


Courage and confidence—what a splendid slogan that 
is for all of us in times like these! Note how earnestly 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt has urged the impor- 
tance of these qualities. How much has been accom- 
These are great 


plished in the past few short months! 
days, but there are greater days still ahead of us. Let 
us all take a part in helping ourselves and others to 
achieve worth while success. 


rected? Develop a health program, and be brave enough to persist in it until your 
body is strong and well. 


Few men are born brave, but any man can make himself brave, and especially if he be- 
gins trying when he is a boy. Be brave enough to bear your disappointments cheer- 
fully. Have the courage to work for the goal you hope to achieve. Don’t let defeat 
down you! You will find if you face life bravely that you are developing many other 
important qualities that will help you to win happiness and worth while success. 





Courage is based on confidence, intelligent confidence developed from a thorough knowl- 
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ion By 
James E. West 


rescued Carl R. Allen, four years his senior, from 
drowning. Allen and several other boys were skating 
along the main channel of the Little Sioux River. He 
lost a skate, stopped for a moment to put it on and 
suddenly broke through the ice. He called to the 
other skaters, but they did not hear. Severt who was 
riding a bicycle on the other side of an island forming 
the opposite shore of the channel, heard Carl’s cries 
for help and ran down to the water’s edge. While 
running, he grabbed a pole about twelve feet in 
length, proceeded twenty-five feet across the ice and 
extended the pole to Carl. The pole broke and Carl 
went beneath the water again. 
Then Severt crawled on his 
hands and knees toward the 
hole, sliding the pole ahead of 
him, till he finally succeeded in 
placing it across the opening so 
that Allen could seize hold of 


his head remarkably well, obeyed instructions, grasped 
the shirt of the Scout, and was towed within five feet 
of shore. Here the exhausted Stephen told Lloyd to let 
go, got up on shore, seized his fishing pole and with this 
pulled Lloyd to safety. This act was particularly com- 
mended by the National Court of Honor, as showing 
quick action and resourcefulness. Stephen was es- 
pecially praised for the cool-headed, intelligent way 
he encouraged Gatt throughout the rescue. 


inson 


Linn Grove, Iowa: Severt Hegland, a fifteen-yvear- 


old Second Class Scout of Troop 105, of Linn Grove, 




































of it. The ice under Severt was 
te Chie very weak, but he kept at his 
Scout task. The water washed up 
3 ; over the ice and the Scout was 
5 Executive lying in about an inch of water. 
f- j Carl finally grabbed the end of 
id the pole, which was slowly 
t HERE is no page more dramatic in the = decd a ng 
history of Scouting than the record of the nesses of the escident wese ten. 
I National Court of Honor. Since the be- pressed by Severt’s excellent 
n ginning of the Movement, handling of the dangerous 
S- 1,847 awards have been made to situation. 
SS Scouts for saving life at the risk of 7 
. their own. The heroic self-forgetful- . € . New Brunswick, New Jer- 
of aie on ~ hay nae * oe Mammoth pioneering scene at St. Louis Boy Scout Circus with 8,000 Scouts and sey: Quick thinking on the part 
a oe a uth a ee 7 1,200 Cubs participating and witnessed by 25,000 of an Sv ering pad 
, . > ; 
. It is with mingled pride and sorrow cg x 4 ry = t aid sacs 
that I tell you that another Scout ; life, and possibly 
has made the supreme sacrifice and many others in the 
lost his life in an attempt to save one crowd at the 
— of his fellow beings. The Gold Medal Princeton-Yale 
for Life Saving, our highest award of baseball game and 
honor, has been sent to his parents. class reunion, at 
George Griffen, seventeen-year-old Diaitie 
First Class — “ws Charles Magyar is 
%, Dobbs Ferry, N. J., : ay arr. qa 
ain- was out skating with a Thés Pelham, js na ae 
) f bovs when he sud N.Y., Cubat right, yoae-a pagre 
best _——- Ih wT r= oP 4 calls his Den Scout of Troop 20, 
No denly saw John T. : nelham, anaiie New Brunswick, 
4 a fifteen-year-old boy, break N. J., who with 
hile through the ice and dis- other Scouts had 
nbi- appear. George immedi- volunteered to as- 
ately ordered the smaller ; sist the New Jersey 
age- children off the ice, and f Spic and span and State Police in 
ord- with his friend, Perrine ready for duty— handlin the 
' Warren, started to crawl officers and men of ‘ds te 
es out on the ice, carefully Sea Scout Ship San CTowds anc ue 
sin shoving his hockey stick to- —— Pa pt Fa 
dat ward the boy in the water. paella" s om 
Perrine was right behind ni was scheduled as an early event. 
him, with his hockey stick Thousands of residents of Princeton 
shat er into George's skates. and visitors to the city were lining the 
: n his effort to pull the streets to witness the spectacle. As 
stly other boy out of the water, the parade appeared, there came from 
por- _ peng exerted — ae x. ol the opposite direction, two graduates 
oni- ~ ieee th gt pe Pig are Scouts planting in the National Historic Grove, — ee po gear be pecs 
reat the water, Warren man- ton, D. C., a tulip poplar donated by President Roosevelt heows. Suddenly, one team bocaiee 
Let aged to get back to shore frightened, broke into a gallop, and 
% before the ice broke. George raced down the road, swinging from 


tried to keep himself afloat but the 
struggle was too great. His body 
i was found half an hour later, but 
3 efforts at resuscitation were fruit- 
less. The National Scout Com- 
missioner, Daniel Carter Beard, 
who is Chairman of our National 
Court of Honor, in presenting 
this case to our National Execu- 
j tive Board, drew particular atten- 
: tion to the valorous efforts which 
George had made, without the 
slightest thought of self, risking 
his life and losing it in the attempt 
to save another. 


side to side. One 
of the wheels of 
the chariot was 
crushed, throwing 
the driver, L. M. 
Pirie, and entang- 
ling him in the wreckage. 
He was dragged over the 
hard street surface, utterly 
unable to control or stop 
the horses or help himself. 
The crowd became excited 
and alarmed, and _ thus 
hindered the police in their 
attempts to stop the run- 
away team. Charles, ready 
for action, ran ahead a 
little, and when in the 
proper position jumped at 
the heads of the horses. He 
obtained a good grip on 
the lines, and was able to 
stop the team before it had 
reached the parade. The 


(At left) W hite- 
washing the home- 
made but ponderous 
pachyderm for Seat- 
tle’s BoyScoutCircus 


Loomis, California: Among 
the other Gold Medals awarded 
for Life Saving, one went to 
Stephen Roberts, a thirteen-year- 
old Tenderfoot Scout, of Troop 12, Loomis, Calif.. who rescued Lloyd 
Gatt, an eight-year-old boy, from drowning. _ Lloyd was one of a group of 
five boys who had gone fishing in a quarry hole, very deep and with almost 
perpendicular sides. Stephen, hearing the sound of falling stones, looked 
across the hole and saw Lloyd slipping into the water from the rock where 





This group of Rural 

Scouts of Atchison County, 

Mo., goes camping with its 
leaders, all rural men 








Eagle Scout Charles L. Smith, Jr., 





le a ) [ Troop No. 5, P. ja, Fla, “river escaped with a few 
he had been sitting. Almost before the boy struck the water, Stephen dived Ss salener of Viienimanieaias Ware cuts and bruises. 
in and started to swim across to the younger boy. Fortunately, Lloyd kept Scholarship (Concluded on page 50) 
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Hiking With Green Bar Bill 


Each year as the Fourth of July rolls 
around we stop and think..... 

Think is the word—and I am sure as 
I think of it that our good friend, the 
National Scout Commissioner Dan 
Beard will tell you all that is implied 
by the glorious Fourth. And as I glance 
across to the next page, I know he will. 

So I shall turn from the birthday of 
our Nation to the birthdays of Uncle 
Dan himself. 


You may not know it, but it is only 
a few days ago that he added another 
one to his collection. 


That’s why I want to swing my hat 
and shout my greetings to him while I 
join the chorus of all the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


“‘Lead us further along the wood- 
craft trail! We are still following you!”’ 


HAVE it again, that horrible fever. It’s in 
my veins—my skin stretches—my toes itch- 
my eyes shine, and my brain is a whirl. Every 
vear about this time the same thing happens. 
I really must do something about it. 
What's the matter with me, 
—_— you ask? 
S43 \ I'll tell you. 

I have a terrible attack of 
what the experts call tentus 
campitis. I am usually per- 
fectly normal all week. Then 
suddenly Friday morning it 
comes over me. And the trouble 
is that my fever is contagious. 
All who come within ten feet of 
me get it. An absent-minded 
stare comes into their eves, they 
turn away from me, dive into 
their respective storerooms and start bringing forth 
pots, pans, and tents, accompanied by small excited 
grunts. 

My, my, now what have I done? There you go. I 
can see it in your eyes, that look ... and your 
cheeks . . . and the way your toescurl. . . . You've 
got it too . . . tentus campitis. 

All right, I'll help you. Just follow the prescription 
below carefully. 

First pull yourself together, then mix yourself care- 
fully with the rest of your Patrol, scatter the mixture 
over a stretch of green country, place over it a piece of 
open sky and surround it by woods and lakes. Add 
carefully and in small! doses, games, swimming, and 
eats, and season with good comradeship. Bake care- 
fully in the sun and in front of a camp fire for at least 
a week. Since the baking process is most important, 
it may have to be repeated several times during the 
next few months. 

If this medicine taken internally and externally 
doesn’t cure your tentus campitis fever, it will at least 
make it worse. 




















IDN’T I promise you a surprise last month? 
Well, here it is: 
I am writing this on the eve of my departure for 


the Fourth World Jamboree. When you read it, I 


shall have crossed the Atlantic and be on a leisurely 
trip through Denmark, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria and Hungary, studying Scouting, picking up 
new ideas, hiking part of the way, bicycling at times, 
sailing once in a while on river boats, down through 








Europe, to be at Gédéllé, outside of Budapest, in 
time for the grand opening of the Jamboree, with 
twenty thousand brother Scouts from the four corners 
of the globe. 

Do you want a greeting from this great event, a 
letter with the new Hungarian Jamboree stamp and 
a special official cachet? I bet you do! 

Here is the way to go about it: 


1. Write your name and address clearly in the 
lower right-hand corner of an envelope (Don’t for- 
get to include “U. S. A.’’). 

2. Enclose in this envelope ten cents in coin (one 
dime) to cover Hungarian postage and handling, 
but do not seal it. 

3. Place this envelope in another envelope. 

4. Seal this outside envelope and address it to 

Green Bar Bill, 


c/o American Contingent, 
World Jamboree, Gédéllo, Hungary. 


5. Put a five-cent stamp on it and mail before July 
10th. 


Unless you follow these directions carefully, it 
will be impossible for me to write to you. 


If you want me to send greetings to some of your 
friends or want more cacheted envelopes for yourself, 
several addressed envelopes—each containing one 
dime—may be sent to me in the same outside en- 
velope. In this instance be sure you put on sufficient 
postage. 

Go to it! I shall be happy to be the one to give you 
the thrill of receiving a letter from the Fourth World 
Jamboree in Hungary, 1933. 





LOVE swimming. That’s why it makes me 

fuming mad at this time of the year to read news- 
paper headlines proclaiming “Diver, attacked by 
cramps, drowns,” “Swimmer exhausted, goes down,” 
“Camper dies when boat overturns,’’ “Three boys 
drown in swimming accident.” 

My first reaction to these headlines is horror, fol- 
lowed by pity. Then a rage comes over me becayse I 
know that the victims in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred simply got what they bargained for, and by 
their deaths have thrown a scare into thousands of 
people who have not yet learned the joy of swimming. 

They talk about swimming “accidents.’’ In most 





cases it would be more appropriate to call them 
“unintentional suicides!” 

You might jump out of a ten-story window, or 
suspend yourself from a rafter with a rope around 
your neck or point a gun at your temple and pull the 
trigger and still live to tell the tale. But if you got 
killed through any of these procedures, no one in the 
world could claim that you died “by an accident.” 

Yet some people dive into the water immediately 
after a heavy meal, well knowing that stomach 
cramps may be the result; others go long-distance 
swimming unaccompanied; still others without the 
slightest knowledge of their handling take canoes out 
into choppy waters. They may 
get away with it. Sometimes, Z 
however, fate overtakes them, 
they drown “by accident,”’ and 


another stigma is put on swim- 

ming, one of the healthiest and vA 

safest of all sports! f y 
You can do your part to pre- 4 





a ° 
vent these unnecessary deaths o° 47 
by following a few simple rules 3 Wa 
and getting each boy of your . , 
2 
4 


Patrol and everyone they know 
to follow them, too, to wit: 

“NEVER go swimming alone. 

“NEVER go into the water sooner than an hour 
after a meal. 

“NEVER swim long distances unless you are 
accompanied by a boat. 

““NEVER take a dare to show off in the water. 

“NEVER dive into unknown waters. 

“NEVER use a boat or a canoe unless you know 
how.” 

Johnnie Weismuller follows these rules conscien- 
tiously. Unless you know that you are a better 
swimmer than he is, you can well afford to follow 
them, also. 











AST time when the Rodeo was around, I happened 
to walk down the street showing the town to a 
Scout who had just arrived from abroad. 

Suddenly he grabbed my arm, crying, “Look!” 

Toward us there came a cowboy in full picturesque 
regalia. My friend stared. He had heard lots about 
American cowboys, but this was the first one he had 
ever seen in the flesh. 

Imagine his amazement when the fellow, as he came 
nearer, walked up to me smilingly and said, “Hello, 
Bill, I sure am glad to see you.” 

Of all the cowboys in America, this one would 
have to be “Shorty” Jack Miller, the fellow who 
taught me the few tricks I know of roping! 

And did my foreign friend get a thrill out of that 
meeting! He didn’t subside until Jack had also 
taught him a few tricks. 

Roping is a fascinating sport and an excellent Patrol 
activity for afternoons in camp. All that you need isa 
piece of rope fifteen feet long. ‘‘Laid”’ rope is no good; 
it must be braided “sash cord,”’ 3 inches in diameter 
(No. 12). Get together with the rest of your Patrol 
when you buy it. When you get going, the others 
will want to get into the fun with their own ropes. 

The rope is turned into a lariat by making an eye, 
or “honda”’ in it. Simply bend back about two inches 
at one end and secure this bend with some turns of a 
copper wire. Throw out your rope in a straight line 
to remove kinks, then put the free end through the 

















honda, forming a loop, and you are all set for the 
“‘wedding ring.” In this trick the loop swings around 
you in circles. 

Hold the free end of the rope, the “‘spoke,”’ between 
the thumb and index finger of your right hand and 
the loop with the three remaining fingers and with 
the left hand. Bring the right hand with the loop nm 
counter clockwise movement upward, in front of 
your face, around over your head, until it comes 
above your right ear, all the time holding the left hand 
with its part of the loop at waist height. Now let go of 
the loop with both hands, and, keeping the “spoke 
in the right’ hand, continue (Concluded on page 48) 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


N JULY the most celebrated day, of course, is 

the ever-glorious Fourth, the day on which that 

crowd of real men signed the Declaration of 

Independence, a most important proclamation 
and one which gives you Scouts a great advantage 
over boys in other parts of the world. So it is up to us 
to know just what that advantage is, and the mean- 
ing of that proclamation. 

One hundred and fifty-seven years ago, when 
doughty John Hancock wrote his autograph, signa- 
ture or moniker so prominently on that wonderful 
parchment, everybody in the land knew exactly what 
Jefferson meant by its preface or preamble, and the 
whole land went wild with joy, because they DID 
understand it! 

It makes a fellow feel sort of funny, now, to read 
that faded document and look at all the signatures. 
Gee! there are some autographs worth collecting! I 
think the one that I would value most would be that 
of John Hancock, because it is written as if he enjoyed 
writing it, and was proud of the stand he was taking. 
In my mind I can see John with his knee breeches, 
buckle shoes, ruffled shirt and goose quill pen, joy- 
ously and boldly writing his name. Those were 
great days, thrilling days, and those autographs 
in a fellow’s collection would make it too valu- 
able to keep outside of a museum or a safe de- 
posit box. 

We read a great deal about shirts today—black 
shirts, brown shirts and “night shirts,” humorously 
referred to by ex-Governor Smith in a recent address, 
but the exclusively American garment was the buck- 
skin shirt. Therefore, we leave the black shirts to 
Mussolini, the brown shirts to Hitler and the night 
shirts to the post. The point I am driving at is this, 
that there was practically no man who wore a buck- 
skin shirt who would have lacked the courage to sign 
that startling proclamation, although anyone signing 
it was really betting his head on the success of the 
American Revolution, for had it failed, his head 
would probably have been in the basket. The signing 
of this scroll has been celebrated ever since the ink 
dried on the parchment, but the 4th of July was not 
a legal holiday in New York until 1849. 

There is scarcely a boy able to read or able to talk 
in the whole world who does not know about our 
Lindbergh. Well. according to my good friend, Bruce 
Barton, it was Lindbergh’s father-in-law, who de- 
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and reasoning powers of the public, by loudly pro- 
claiming that Jefferson’s statements are not true. 
Waugh! They make us tired! 

But let us get down to brass tacks, and be sure 
that we ourselves understand what we are celebrating. 
Where the Pre- 
amble says, “We ! 


hold these truths,” | INSIDE VICW T'D°Py R 


let us substitute |B°WSCOUT 
tennis balls for !DER 
truths. Now we ! 


can all understand ! 
how we can hold 
a tennis ball, one 
in each hand. If 
in place of tennis 
balls we put ideas, 
we can all under- 
stand how we can 
keep ideas in our 
mind, hold them 
there. The next 
step is, what are 
these truths, these 
ideas? These self- 
evident ideas? First, 
we must be sure 
that weunderstand 
what self-evident 
means. 

You don’t have 
to prove that you 
are alive. It is 
self-evident that 









many governments. One is the statement that all 
persons are born free and equal! That is, they are 
born with an equal right to live and be happy, or, 
as Jefferson puts it, “* Endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights—.”’ 

Hold on a minute!’ Maybe this, too, is a little high 
hat. However, you know how one may endow or be- 
stow money on a church or college in a lump sum or 
a permanent income. In this case the Creator be- 
stows permanent rights. Now you understand how 
we are endowed by our Creator with privileges and 
rights which Jefferson called “‘unalienable.’’ That 
means, rights which cannot justly be taken from one, 
that belong to one, the same as the right to breathe, 
to eat and to sleep, to play and to work. But the 
poison-pen men claim that this is not true. 

**Because,” cry these dumbbells, “‘some babies are 
born slaves, some strong, some weak, some dull, some 
bright,” and thus the poison-pens try to side-step 
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you are alive. 











Then, a truth that 
does not have to 
be proved, is a 
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clared that all men are divided into two classes, the A 
Class and the B Class. The A Class DO THINGS, 
and the B Class get the credit for what the A Class do. 
Jefferson was an A Class man, but in this case since 
none of the B Class members have been able to put 
their brand on Jefferson’s work, some of the soreheads 
have turned their attention to befuddling the thoughts 
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self-evident truth 
—that’s great! We 
are getting along 
finely. You already 
understand this 
better, much bet- 
ter, than many grown men who have learned the 
words like poll parrots, and repeat them as Polly does 
when he cries, “Polly wants a cracker!” 

But we are not parrots, so let us see what these 
truths are that Jefferson was talking about, for 
they are the truths whieh hurt lots of people 
—the truths which have acted like dynamite in 
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the issue. The Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and its Author never thought of claiming 
that babies are all physically, mentally or financially 
equal. This is fully explained in the document itself, 
where it says “with equal rights to Life, Liberty and 
the pursuit of Happiness.”’ Boiled down to a simple 
statement, the Preamble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence means that every fellow has the same right 
to live his own life and be happy, as any other fellow. 

Let me tell you a secret. In all my long life, I never 
knew a hard drinker who did not hint that every- 
body else “takes a drink behind the door.” I 
never knew a thief who did not claim that every- 
body else is dishonest, but lucky enough not to 
be caught. Just stop and think—such talk must 
mean that because one is a drunkard, by acclaiming 
everybody to be a drunkard, (Concluded on page 39) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





HIS section is for all readers of BOYS’ 
LIFE, whether they are Scouts or not. 
Any reader who wants information may 
ask as many questions as he likes, only 
since this is a Scouting Section, the ques- 
tions should have some relation, directly 
or indirectly, to Scout activities and to the 
interest of Scouts. 

Be sure to give your name and address 
in your letter when you write me. They 
will not be published if you ask me not to. 

Here are a few of the questions that 
have come to me recently. 

—DAN BEARD. 


Camping in the Old Backyard 

1. In the Camping Merit Badge is it all 
right to camp in your own backyard? 

2. Do you have to go to camp to be a Scout 
Life Saver? 

3. Were you ever a Tenderfoot Scout? 

}. How can I make a sheath for my knife 
when the handle is bigger than the blade? 
—Scout Jack Downes. 

1. No. A real camp under real outdoor 
conditions. 

2. Not if you learn to meet the require- 
ments elsewhere. 

3. All Scouts are tenderfeet at some time 
or another. When I was a boy, the Boy 
Scouts had not yet been started. 

t. See the Buckskin Book for the Buckskin 
Men and Boys. Chapter XI is devoted to 
knife scabbards. The fact that the handle 
is bigger than the blade should not make a 
problem. 


All About Scribes 

1. Is it permissible for a Troop Scribe to 
belong to a Patrol? 

2. Can you name some of the things a Scribe 
should attend to?—Epwarp DoNNELLY. 

1. Yes. 

2. The Scribe should keep the log of the 
Troop and bring it up to date immediately 





ROM the very earliest days of the sea 

when groups of ships cruised together, it 
has been customary for one of the ships to be 
designated as the Flagship and on this ship 
the highest ranking officer had his head- 
quarters. 

To-day in all the fleets of the world there 
are certain ships designated as Flagships of 
the different squadrons, divisions or fleets, 
and the Captains, Commodores, or Admirals, 
who are designated as leaders have their head- 
quarters on these ships. 

And so it is in Sea Scouting. The United 
States is divided up into twelve Scout Re- 
gions. In each of these Regions there are 
from fifty to three hundred Sea Scout ships. 
Every year one of these ships in each Region 
is selected to be the Regional Flagship, and 
it is theoretically the headquarters of the 
Regional Commodore. 

The officers and men of these ships wear 
special insignia designating them as aides to 
the Regional Commodore. These ships are 
selected as a result of a survey of the work 
done by the officers and men of these ships 
throughout the year in such things as at- 
tendance, advancement, tenure, uniforms, 
equipment, morale, keeping of records and 
evidence of living the Scout Oath and Law. 

However, this is not the highest rank. 
The Senior Commodore of all the Regional 
Commodores is the National Commodore 
who is the Chairman of the National Sea 
Scout Committee and the ship that is to be 
selected as his Flagship is designated as the 
National Sea Scout Flagship. It is picked 
from the twelve Regional Flagships. The 
officers and men of this ship wear insignia 
designating them as aides to the National 
Sea Scout Commodore and fly a flag to show 
that they are the National Sea Scout 
Flagship. 

The National Sea Scout Flagship is usually 
selected in the spring of the year and the flag 


after an incident has happened worth relat- 
ing, not merely writing “started at 9:30, 
arrived etc.,” but by putting life into the 
story, by relating characteristic remarks and 
doings of the boys, describing the scenery 
along the way, the discouragements, the 
achievements. 

He keeps the records of the Patrol or Troop 
—of those present and absent, and if reason 
for absence is known, that too is recorded. 

He keeps a list of the tests passed and 
Merit Badges acquired by the different 
members. 

For further suggestions, I would advise 
you to look over the very interesting and 
helpful Patrol Leader’s Handbook. Every, 
Troop should include it in the Troop library 
if possible. 


An Honorary Patrol Member 

1. Would it be a good idea to make our 
Scoutmaster an honorary member of our Patrol? 

2. Would it conform with Scout regulations? 

3. Would he be able to wear the Patrol 
Badge?—Scout ALBERT COFFRIN. 

(1), (2), (3). No, I don’t think so. The 
Scoutmaster, because he is a Scoutmaster 
is an honorary member of every Patrol. I 
don't think it is a good idea to identify him 
with any particular one. 


Three Cheers 
I have been elected cheer-leader at my school. 
Could you tell me where I could get a few cheers? 
—Scout KENNETH KERN. 
Waugh! Waugh! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Gosh all hemlocks! 
Buckskin and leathersocks! 
Wa-hoo Wa-hoo Wa-ho-o-o-ah! 


Waugh! 


Ban Ban a Caliban! 
Who put -CAN 
In A-mer-I CAN? 


a = 


yr 
v- —— 
Pe a 


Gyer nyer plyer 

Byer tyer myer 

Ryer squier flyer 
FIRE! 


Ram! Slam! Bam! 
Amsterdam! 

Mill dam! 
Cofferdam! 

Beaver dam! 
Ada-ba-zam! 
Goopee! Whoopee! 


Ka mooks yaka wa-wa 

Ka mooks yaka wa-wa 

Ka mooks yaka wa-wa 
Halo-waka-cha-ko kah-kaw 
Caw! Caw! Caw! 


Insert name of your school in place of the 
dotted lines. 

See Outdoor Handy Book—Chapter 34 
for other yells. 


The Letter ‘‘C”’ 

1. What is the letter “C”* in the Morse Code? 

2. Has the Code ever been changed?— 
Scout Jim Romero. 

1. In the Continental Morse Code: dash 
dot dash dot; in the American or land tele- 
graph: dot dot dot. See page 216 Handbook 
for Boys. 

2. Not that I know of. 


Camping Overnight 

Please tell me what you would take along 
with you if you were going on a week-end trip 
to Pennsylvania?—J ames HARTMAN. 

Of course, that depends upon whether you 
are going to have shelter when you get there, 
and whether you must carry your own pro- 
visions and ‘do your own cooking. It de- 
pends also upon the time of the year. The 
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is presented to the ship at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America. This year the Sea Scout Ship 
Kansan of Topeka, Kansas, of which Dr. 
William C. Menninger is Skipper, has been 
selected to be the National Flagship and the 
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Ship when they have attained the rank of First 
Class and reached a certain age above fifteen. 
The record of this group is unique in many 
details. It began as a Sea Scout Patrol in 
1928 and three years later was selected to be 
the National Flagship in 1931. It is the first 





Skipper Menninger, mates and quartermasters of the National Sea Scout 
Flagship “Kansan” 


flag was presented to them at the Annual 
Meeting of the Boy Scouts of America in 
Kansas City, Missouri, on June 2nd. 

The history of this group is inspiring and 
interesting. They are part of a Scout Troop 
in Topeka, Kansas. There are sixty boys in 
the Land Scout Troop and thirty young men 
in the Sea Scout Ship. It is the hope and 
ambition of the majority of the Scouts in the 
Troop to become members of the Sea Scout 


time that a ship has twice been selected 
National Flagship. It is the first ship to 
promote, organize and conduct a Sea Scout 
Leader Training Course for the whole Region. 
They did this most successfully twice. They 
wrote and published a book for Sea Scout 
Leaders that was very successful. The 
meetings of this ship are so interesting that 
they have an average attendance of 98 per 
cent. In addition to the length of time these 


following, in addition to your personal toilet 
articles is a minimum: | haversack, blankets 
or sleeping-bag; poncho or raincoat; 1 clothes 
bag containing change of underwear, sweater 
or pullover, pair of stockings; toilet bag con- 
taining your toilet articles; extra pair of shoes 
or sneakers; first-aid kit; cooking equipment 
and grub. 
The Scribe’s Badge 


Is it permissible of the Patrol Scribe to wear 
the Scribe Badge?—Scovut Jack Harwoop. 
No, the Scribe’s Badge is worn only by 
registered Troop Scribes; not by Patrol 
Scribes. 
Another Language 


1. Did all the tribes which belonged to the 
Algonquin nation speak the same language? 

2. Where can I obtain a grammar of the 
language spoken by the Delaware Indians.— 
KENNETH M. Dickie. 

1. No. 

2. I have 76 volumes of Indian Language 
at hand, but no grammar of the Delaware 
language among them. The dictionary js: 
The Lenape-English Dictionary by Daniel 
G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., Philadelphia, His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. You might 
write the Museum of the American Indian, 
Broadway and 155th St., New York City for 
further information. 


Preparing the Cultures 


Would you please tell me where I could get 
some information about germ culture or bac- 
teriology? I have the use of a microscope and 
limited equipment, but do not know how to 
prepare and preserve cultures, make a medium, 
ete-—Scout Joun A. MILuer. 

Better to get in touch with your local 
Board of Health or some one at your school 
who can give you advice. Germs are very 
dangerous for anyone, even an expert to 
handle. One expert's family got a dose of 
typhoid fever. 





boys spend in Scouting, which is an average 
of over two years, three of them have been 
four years in Sea Scouting, six of them three 
years and nine of them two years. In other 
words eighteen out of thirty have more than 
four years in Scouting. ; 

The highest rank in Sea Scouting is Quar- 
termaster and eleven out of these thirty 
young men are Quartermasters. It takes 
two years more in Sea Scouting, after you are 
Eagle, to get to the rank of Quartermaster and 
you must be at least seventeen years of age. 

Despite the fact that they have no large 
ships, every single boy in this outfit cruised 
last year. They cruised in small boats and 
canoes and these cruises lasted some times 
as long as two weeks. In their small boats 
and canoes they take their pup-tents and sea- 
bags and as they go along the river they land, 
make camp, cook their meals and go to sleep. 
The next morning, like the gypsy, they 
break camp and then are off again for further 
adventure on the water. 

Every single one of them is correctly uni- 
formed from the newest Apprentice to the 
Skipper. They have one of the finest meet- 
ing places in America, decorated and fixed up 
by themselves at their own expense. 

These young men have been showered with 
commendation and congratulations from 
every Council and Region in the country, from 
the National Council, National Sea Scout 
Committee and the Chief Scout Executive. 

On the walls of their meeting place they 
have a flag hoist which shows four Inter- 
national Code Flags as follows: Code Flag, 
“L” Flag, “I” Flag and “B” Flag which all 
Sea Scouts know to be the highest praise that 
any Sea Scout Unit can get from the National 


Office. It means VERY WELL DONE. 


R further information on Sea Scouting, 
write Thomas J. Keane, Sea Scout Section, 
Boys’ Lirg, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 
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Woo Is THE CHAMPION Boy Scout GOLFER 
OF THE COUNTRY ? 


Prove it with your Season’s Best Score 


MR. FRANK PRESBREY 
Sponsor of the Contest 


VERY Scout reader of BOY’S LIFE is eligible to compete. You play on your own 

course, anytime you wish against the greatest opponent in the game—Old Man 
Par. Bobby Jones once said he wasted years trying to play against individual 
opponents; that when he ignored them and played against par he began to win 
Championships! 

Mr. Frank Presbrey, Vice-President of the Boy Scouts of America, has gen- 
erously donated two trophies to be given to the Boy Scout golf champions of America. 
Mr. Presbrey inaugurated several years ago the Father and Son Association and the 
U. S. Seniors Golf Association. 
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The rules are simple. You play on your own course (at least 6,000 yards for 
18 holes). You can play with anyone you wish at anytime you wish. Your score 
(properly attested) simply is interpreted into a match play against the par of your 
course. No handicaps allowed. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR Boy CHAMPIONSHIPS 


If you have not reached your fifteenth birthday when the match is played you are 
eligible to compete for the Junior Championship Trophy. If you are more than fifteen 
but have not reached your eighteenth birthday when the match is played, you are 
eligible to compete for the Senior Championship Trophy. 


You can enter any bona fide score you make during July 
and August in any one complete round of 18 holes. 


RULES 





Any Boy Scout between the ages of 
12 and 18 can compete. 

All matches must be played between 
July 1st and September Ist, 1933. 

All matches must be played in the 
presence of some adult person either as 
partner, opponent or official scorer who 
will attest the score. The card must 
also bear the signature of an officer of 
the club where the match was played. 

Rules of the U. S. G. A. for match 
play will govern the contest. 

In case of a tie you will be notified 
when and how to play ofi the match 
on your own course. 


Send in an official score card of the 
course where the game was played, 
containing your name, and age, regular 
men’s par for the course and your score 
with the proper notation for match 
play such as ‘‘2 up, 1 down, etc.” 
Have the card attested with the signa- 
tures of the two adults mentioned 
above. 

Send the card with your home ad- 
dress and information as to what Troop 
in the city or town you are a member. 
A note must accompany the card saying 
that you are a Scout in good standing. 


BOYS’ LIFE GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


WHAT’S NEW IN THE NEWS 


' 


AMES CARNAHAN, Scoutmaster of Troop 29, 
Normal, Illinois, and some of the bird houses 
entered in a contest sponsored by his Troop. 


IDNEY H. LEVY, seventeen-year-old 

Buffalo, N. Y., high-school student goes to 
Geneva, Switzerland this summer as his re- 
ward for winning in a national competitive 

examination on the League of Nations 


IMMY LECKY of Glendale, Ariz., points to 4 ringers made over a 
“' spectator’s watch. Among numerous horseshoe pitching records is one 
of 1,007 ringers out of 1,400 tries with 356 doubles! 


ait 


Jr LAGMAN JOHN ROGERS thanks the six Passaic 
orphan boys, who when they saw a cloudburst wash 

away a section of track, ran and flagged an express they 
knew was due, probably saving innumerable lives 


ERE is Manuel Bromberg, venteene ( \HAMPION HIGH-SCHOOL Orators of the country 
H ‘Thenck: oe C {Below} Caryl Arnold, Harold Stark, Gene Davis 


year-old Cleveland art student, winner : 
of a scholarship to an art school in a national 4d Robert Dunham, winners of the humorous, ora- 


competition among high schools torical, original and extemporaneous contests 


¢)DUCATION in the future! One of three murals painted by William 
~“ Thompson, nineteen-year-old Washington painter for the exhibit of thé 
U. S. Bureau of Education at the Chicago Exposition 


TH IS young German boy is serving a long apprenticeship. He can become 
a violin maker in the Master Builders Guild at Mittenwald, Bavaria 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Where Are You 
Going to School? 


EFORE you can be sure that you're 

going to go to exactly the right school 
next fall, you should ask yourself: Am I 
going to go to college? 


Some years ago I wrote a series of articles 
called “What Kind of College is Best?” | 


It divided all American colleges into five 
groups: Big Private Colleges, Small Private 
Colleges, State Universities, Co-Operative 
Colleges, and Technical Schools. 

Let’s start with the big private colleges, 
like Yale and Harvard and Princeton and 
Dartmouth, or Stanford in the West. 

In the first place, while the entrance 
requirements for nearly all American col- 
leges and universities seem to be more or 
less similar, the big private colleges, as a 
group, are the hardest to get into. Some 
of them, unlike most State Universities, 
permit no freshmen to enter on certificate. 
Every prospective freshman has to take the 
college entrance examinations and pass 
with a certain specified mark. 

Because of this condition, private pre- 
paratory schools, all over the country, pay 
particular attention to college entrance 
requirements. More than two hundred of 
them, east and west, pride themselves on 
their ability to enable boys to pass the 
entrance examinations of what are generally 
called the “* Large Eastern Colleges.” 

If you're attending public high school, 
say in Wichita, Kansas, that doesn’t mean 
that you can’t pass the entrance examina- 
tion of, say, Yale or Princeton. But unless 
youstand pretty near the top of your class, 
you're likely to find the examinations for 
the big private colleges mighty formidable. 

On the other hand, a good many students 
who would get only fair grades if left to 
themselves in public high school graduate 
successfully from college preparatory courses 
particularly adapted to meet the large east- 
ern college requirements, and sail right 
through their entrance examinations. 

Most of the private preparatory schools 
that pay particular attention to big private 
college requirements, are located in the 
eastern States. New York State has more 
than thirty. Massachusetts comes next 
and Connecticut is third with about twenty- 
five. Then comes Pennsylvania. New 
Jersey is fourth with about fifteen. 

After that we jump to the Pacific Coast. 


California is sixth. Maryland, Illinois, 
Missouri, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Vir- 
ginia, have three or four apiece. No other 


State in the Union has more than one or 
two that send more than a graduate or so 
each year to the big private colleges. 

Of all the big college-preparatory schools 
and academies, Phillips-Exeter Academy, 
at Exeter, New Hampshire, and Phillips 
Academy at Andover, Massachusetts, head 
thelist in number of graduates who take 
college entrance examinations each year. 
Exeter has more than 590 college-entrance 
grads a year, and Andover has nearly as 
many. Lawrenceville School, just outside 
Princeton at Lawrenceville, New Jersey, 
has over three hundred. Four more—the 
Hill School, at Pottstown, Pennsylvania; 
Hotchkiss, at Lakeville, Connecticut; the 
Choate School at Wallingford, Connecticut; 
and Peddie, at Hightstown, New Jersey— 
each have more than 200 a year. 

There are quite a number that 
have more than a hundred. The Kent 
School, at Kent, Conn., famous during 
these last years for its amazing crews. 
St. Paul's, at Concord, N. H. Worcester 
Academy, at Worcester, Mass. The 
Loomis Institute, at Windsor, Connecticut. 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., 
and the William Penn Charter School, 
at Philadelphia. The Taft School, at 
Watertown, Conn. Haverford, at Haver- 
ford, Pa. The University School, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The Tome School, at Port 
Deposit, Md., has about a hundred college- 
entrance graduates a year. 

In California, the Thatcher School, at 
Ojai, leads all the rest, with fifty or sixty 
graduates each year who go on to college. 

This list of the larger private preparatory 
schools that aim their courses, or a good 
proportion of them, directly at the Big 

tivate College requirements, doesn’t mean 
they're a bit better than the hundred-and- 
more smaller ones that do, each in its own 
way, almost exactly the same thing. But it 
gives you an idea of how important, col- 
lectively, they are. 

; —Myron M. Stearns. 
(Note: Comment on Requirements for the 
Small Colleges will appear next month.) 
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JULY HINTS... 


This is a happy, fun-filled month. . . one of the greatest in the year. No 
matter where you are. . in the mountains. . .at the shore. ..at camp, or 
at home. Hikes into new, strange country, nature studies. .. swimming 
events. ..sailing, canoeing, fishing trips... and plenty of great oppor- 
tunities for unusual and interesting “snaps.” 

For instance, that picture on the left—a picture of Bill, my tentmate, 
fighting with HIMSELF. It’s a trick shot, of course—but one you can 
easily get. Just have someone pose in front of a black background. Aim 
your camera so that he appears in the left half of your finder and 
“shoot.” Then, without moving the camera or winding the film, repeat 
the same procedure for the other side of the picture. 

Get your share of photography’s fun. Keep your camera busy now. 


Denny. 













BILL vs. BILL! One of photography’s tricks 


AN EXTRA LENS FOR 
EXTRA PICTURES 
Sharp close-ups as well as far-away 
shots. That’s what this new Brownie 
gives you. See that little lever onthe 
face? Push it over to ‘5 to 10 FEET,” 
and it slips the “long-shot” lens out 
of the way; your camera is all set for 
close-range work. Release the lever and 
; 10 Feet it brings far-off subjects into sharp focus. 
ee” The Six-16 Brownie, for 214 x 414 pictures, 
costs but $3.50; the Six-20 (214 x 314), only 
$2.50. See them at your Kodak dealer’s. 


ACTION...CAMERA! 


Home movies. You’ve read about them. . . probably seen 
them. Wouldn’t you like to make them? Thrilling pic- 
tures of sport events and camping trips. Your friends 
and pets in action. . like life itself. It’s all fun, no 
trouble, with Ciné-Kodak Eight. You get clear, 
sharp movies on your first roll of film. This 
fine home movie camera records newsreel 
length scenes for less than roc. a shot. It’s 
a camera your whole family will want to 
enjoy. Tell them about it—explain its 
low cost. Better still, send for the 
catalog below and show them. 















$1010 4. 
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POP/ 


It Opens... 


CLICK / 


It snaps 
the Picture 









FINISH YOUR OWN 


Here’s Bill getting his first squint at a roll of negatives he 
has just developed. They’re snapshots that he took this 
same afternoon. Bill certainly looks pleased with the results. 
He should be. Home finishing is fun, easy, inexpensive. 
Kodak Darkroom Outfit No. 1 contains everything you need 
for developing your own films. And as for prints, you can 
make as many as you want from each negative. 

The outfit includes a safelight lamp, three enameled 
trays, developing and fixing chemicals, 8-oz. graduate, 
stirring rod, thermometer, developing clips, auto-mask 
printing frame, and complete instructions. Costs but $8.75. 


SIMPLEST FOLDING CAMERA 


camera is the one to use on hikes. 
Has Twindar lens for near and far 
shots. The Jiffy Kodak Six-16 makes 
2!5 x 414-inch pictures—and costs 
but $7.50. The Six-20, for 214 x 3!;- 
inch pictures, costs only $6.75. 


Snapshots with a folding camera have 
never been so easy as Jiffy Kodak 
makes them. You simply push a but- 
ton. The front jumps into place— 
ready for use. Push another. You’ve 
made the picture. This quick-action 
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SCOUTS 


Here’s a smart, capable folding 
camera—the Boy Scout Kodak— 
especially designed for you. Its knife- 
sheath case enables you to carry it 
on your belt—always ready for in- 
stant use. Approved by National 
Scout Headquarters, it bears the of- 
ficial insignia on the front. Takes 
clear, sharp pictures 15,” x 2'4”". 
Complete with real leather case, this 
fine camera costs you only $6. 

The Boy Scout 
Brownie (at 
right) is an ex- 
cellent box cam- 
era which also 


FREE! puorto HELPS 


| Here are some fact-filled booklets that tell you 
how to take many different kinds of interesting 
shots—night scenes, silhouettes, fast action 
pictures, in-the-home shots. Check the booklets 
you want on the coupon below and mail it today. 





Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 
Please send me at once the free booklets I’ve checked 

below. 

CF 1933 Kodak Catalog CO Picture Taking at Night 

0) Outdoor Exposure Guide 0 How to Color Prints 


CJ Home Movies 





bears the Scout II 0h plan copnecnemsinescissatchestobosecereet 
insignia on its 

front, takes 214 x ES ee Bled ten nein Need PI 
314 pictures. 

Price, only $2.25. ER ee ee” State 
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ADVENTURES IN 


PREPAREDNESS 





e Grizzly Bear Patrol on 3-day 
hike through wild country finds 
good overnight camp site, but it 
needs clearing. Axes swing smartly 
until one glances off hidden knot 
and strikes Scout’s leg. Scout thinks 
fast and grabs his Bauer & Black 
First Aid Kit. 


chrome gauze. Then a neat, profes- 


First the mercuro- 


sional bandage. All’s well again with 
the Grizzly Bear Patrol — because 
this Scout was prepared. 


e You're ready —always—to relieve 





pain, protect against infection, per- 


haps save a life—when you carry the 


BAUER € BLACK 
OFFICIAL 


FIRST AID KIT 





e Only 75c—at Trading Posts, 


official suppliers, and drug stores. 


BAUER & BLACK, Division of The Kendall Company 


New York Toronto 


Chicago 











Camp Kitchenette de Luxe 
By H. Edward Moore 


Made thus, you have a kit that is very 
handy on auto trips, or in boat or canoe, 
and even for a one-day outing it will add 
much to the comfort and pleasure of the 
trip. It will hold the camp dishes and grub 
necessary for a day’s trip, and everything is 
kept in order in its place. 

I selected stew kettles, enamel plates and 
cups and a frying pan of a size which nest 
together nicely and take up as little space 


ES, sir—Bacon and eggs and steaming 
coffee cooked in the open—and spuds 
boiled in their jackets! What could be nicer 
after a hard day’s fishing, tramping, or 
touring? 

Nothing—except a sure-pop Folding Camp 
Kitchenette to serve it on. and sit up off the 
ground and straighten the old stiff back tired 
from rowing, paddling, or swinging the fly or 
casting rod too vigorously. That's what my 





young friend ‘Tom in the kit as possible. 
Williams and I 7 These, with the grub 
thought on our trout 4 & aft co wrapped, or in proper 
fishing trip up on the thf AE, “rR containers, go in the 
old Moose Ear Creek / |. . “> bottom compartment; 
in Barron County, Y <= —St*éithie@:s ugar jar, pepper 
Wisconsin. How we i  ———_— 3): ie and salt shakers, can- 
enjoyed our little 1 Jif ja ” / ned goods, ete., in the 
Camp __ Kitchenette sali * | small compartment 
after a day of crowding ap ubove. To the right 
through the brush and Se — ss of this space I have a 
over stumps and — <> removable knife and 
stones, and wading the ‘ fork tray in which are 
cold stream. .Back to Y a ] kept knives, forks, 
camp, a few minutes ~ ~o—— 7) spoons, big spoons, 
set-up, and the kitch- | FS Hi paring knife, butcher 
enette is read. Tom are a knife, pancake turner, 


can opener, vegetable 


while 
brush, and a small 


attends to that, 
I start the fire and set 


the bacon or trout to India sharpening 
sizzling. Oh, the joys stone; and toilet and 


washing soap in two 
hinged tobacco boxes. 
And I always include 
a clean towel, dish 
towel and dish cloth, 
and at each end of the 
! kit I have screwed on a wire towel bar made 
of heavy galvanized wire. 


of such a life! That lux- 
urious tired feeling, the 
tantalizing smell of 
grub and coffee cook- 
ing, the pungent tang 
of the camp fire, that 
urgent call of honest hunger- 





Let's go... . 
It is a simple matter to make one of these 


folding camp kitchenettes. The specifica- 
tions and drawings herewith are for a larger 
improved kit which stands higher off the 
ground than the one shown in photo, giving 
more room and comfort. Such a kit, 24 
inches long, 10 inches wide across the 
bottom, 18 inches high, and 5 inches wide 
at top—will ride fine on the running-board of 
the average car, the slanting front placed 
toward the car to allow for the “swell” of 
the protruding part of the car body which 
encroaches on the running-board somewhat. 


HE best material to use in making the 

kitchennette is half-inch boxwood. I use 
old packing boxes large enough to cut out 
boards of the right size for the various parts. 
Use three-fourths inch boards for the top 
and bottom to make a good foundation to 
nail to, and to better withstand the weight 
of the load in handling. The detachable 
legs are best made of some tough wood such 
as elm or maple, and are to be 20 inches long, 
114 inches wide and (Concluded on page 47) 





$25.00! 


For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 


We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the usual 
rate, but in addition, we shall give a prize of $25.00 each month 
for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 


The subject for July is A Lirrte KNown Historicat Spot Near My Home 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may Page Contest,” the name of the author 
contribute. and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
written legibly in ink on one side of the address, the number of words in the 
paper only, folded, never rolled, and ac- manuscript. 
companied by a stamped self-addressed Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
envelope. Manuscripts must reach words, and, other things being equal, 
this office on or before July 25th. preference will be given to a shorter 

In the upper right-hand corner ofthe over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
first page of the manuscript must tie the full award will be given each 
appear the words “‘For The Readers’ _ tying contestant. 


Address the envelope: 


THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


2 Park Avenue New York City 
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L274 SPEED 
7 </ POWER 
7 / CONTROL 


vy want speed and power 
—in a pitcher or a rifle car- 
tridge—but control (accuracy) is 
more important than either. 


Accuracy is the outstanding fea- 
ture of Kleanbore cartridges, 
Remington ammunition holds 
practically all rifle-shooting records. A 
test by army inspectors, involving mil- 
lions of Kleanbore cartridges bought 
by the Government, produced the 
greatest demonstration of accuracy ever 
made. For supreme accuracy — perfect 
control—shoot the regular Kleanbore 
.22’s with Lead Lubricated bullets. 






Kleanbore Hi-Speeds 
Unexcelled Velocity and Power 
Unequallied Accuracy 


They’re speed-demons that crash into 
the mark with a pile-driver smash. 25% 
more average speed—in some sizes 
55%. 50% more average power — in 
some sizes 80%. The only .22’s cased in 
brass like military cartridges — greater 
strength. You will be astonished at 
their supreme accuracy. 

Kleanbore cartridges, regular and Hi- 
Speed, in the green boxes, are for sale every- 
where. Be sure to get them. Write for a 
descriptive folder. Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Originators of Kleanbore 
Ammunition, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 


LEANBORE 


queemliiiidainiecmmmmenaenes LEADING 22 CARTRIDGE 
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“tf JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
% Many vital advantages. Finest equipment. 
Inspiring location. 50 year record of success. 
Highest academic standing. Preparatory for any 
college. All sports, including Golf and Ice 
Hockey. - ~y = C, Send for illustrated literature. 
- J. Quinn, S.J., President 
“CAMPION, ty 22; Prairie du "Chien, Wisconsin 


GIVEN! SEA SHELLS 


Send 10¢ for pamphlet on water life and -shell 
collecting, and, while supply lasts, receive absolutely 
) free for your collection shells of Pacific Gastropod 
(‘Sea Snail’) and Foraminifer, one of world’s 
tiniest animals which lived over a million years ago. 

PACIFIC CONCHOLOGIST aie 
““A7-33"", Box 743, Ventura, California 
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NOW! the KNIFE 
You’ve Always 
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at a new 
LOW PRICE 
The 4in-| blade. somone 
olished and sharpened, is made from thes 
high grade cutlery steel used in all Marble Knives. 
ade extends through the attractive bone stag 
ae A Comes complete with leather sheath. 


MARBLES No. 40 OUTERS’ KNIFE 


is just the thing you'llneed for hunting, aching and camp 
ing. Price, $1.00. Ask your dealer or order dir 
F ee! You'll want Marble’s new 32-page > posh on 
r guns, axes, sights, oe s and gun cleaning 
equipment. Every sportsman should haveit. (Write today. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. Co. | wd 
5092 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U- 


July 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Parade 


of Lanterns 


(Concluded from, page 20) 


lidless eyes staring up through the silt, he 
waited for the hare to come closer. Then 
suddenly whipping up one of his restlessly 
moving tentacles he clasped his prey at about 
what would have been the neck of almost 
any other animal. 


GTRANGELY enough, though the cuttle 

had lived all his life in these very depths 
he had yet to learn that the sea-hare belonged 
to the same prohibitory species as the sting 
ray and possessed defensive powers some- 
what similar to those of the skunk. The 
victim made no attempt to defend himself, 
but as the suction-cupped tentacles squeezed 
his baggy body, a fearfully nauseating gas 
squirted out of a dozen vents so that the 
attacker, choking and sputtering as much as 
a decapod can be said to choke and sputter, 
promptly released his hold and retired preci- 
pitately to his crevice. 

The parade of lanterns lost no time in re- 
forming. Whisking in out of the gloom of the 
furthest depths, and clearly unconscious of 
the nearness of the predatory creature in the 
hillside crevice, the vividly-colored throng 
cruised slowly and sedately before the 
squid’s bloodshot eyes. For all their near- 
ness, however, the decapod paid them no 
attention. 

Fish weren’t the only ones abroad now, 
however. Down the steep silt-strewn slope 
presently hurried a crab. Not one of those 
ordinary crustaceans one sometimes sees near 
the surface, but an enormous fellow with 
powerful six-foot forceps. His fearsome 
pincers held aloft in a threatening manner, 
in search of prey this newcomer quartered the 
hill with queer sidewise lurches of his splotchy 
body. 

The brooding cuttle hadn’t the slightest 
fear of crabs, of course. And under ordinary 
circumstances would probably have gnashed 
his beak at sight of him and challenged him 
to a combat that could have but one ending. 
Being too miserable for anything, however, 
he just squirmed further down into the silt 
and let the awkward fellow lurch by un- 
challenged. 

As far as the paraders were concerned the 
crab didn’t quicken their pulse in the least. 

Confident of their ability to evade him 
should he attempt to snare them with his 
pincers, they streamed unhurriedly through 
the depths. Whereupon, other loiterers hid- 
ing behind rocks and bushes, heartened by 
this, joined the thickening throng and count- 
less bobbing lanterns brightened the depths 
with a nebulous glow. 

Under cover of the waving lanterns and 
moving bodies those creatures condemned to 
lives of mud and silt appeared on the scene. 
Gaping-mouthed liers-in-wait settled them- 
selves comfortably in quagmire beds, and 
other sting rays skittered into sight, while 
what appeared to be a small rock at the very 
foot of the slope stirred, moved an inch or 
two and presently disclosed itself as that least 
emotional child of the depths, a whelk. 

Now, generally speaking, a whelk is a very 
ordinary mollusc. He has no easily discov- 
erable eyes, moves at even less than a snail’s 
pace, and has absolutely no weapons of 
offence. He does possess, however, an amaz- 
ingly keen sense of smell, or finding appa- 
ratus, if you prefer, and can almost scent a 
tragedy before it occurs. On the other hand, ° 
the tremendous water pressure has no effect 
on his tough shell and he is one of the com- 
paratively few ocean children who can pass 
from the surface waters to the depths, and 
back again, with impunity. 

Just now the whelk was evidently throb- 
bing with suppressed excitement because he 


moved his prettily twisted shell at least twice 
in the next fifteen minutes. Presently, guided 
by some mysterious instinct, he moved to one 
side and sank motionless to the bottom just 
as the mutilated carcass of what had once 
been a mighty hammerhead shark came 
floating into sight. 

The inanimate carcass wasn't alone. 
Within and without, it was draped and fes- 
tooned with all sorts of creatures tearing 
ravenously at the heaven-sent prize and 
turning every now and then to rend a smaller 
feaster or else dart beyond the reach of some 
larger enemy. 

HE tranquil hillside was turned on the 

instant into a place of turmoil and excite- 
ment. The water fairly boiled with strum- 
ming fins and whipping tails, and the instant 
the ghastly thing touched the silt a host of 
crabs and other brilliantly-colored bottom 
dwellers, summoned to the feast by some 
mysterious pulse of the waters, came lurching 
greedily over the floor of the sea. 

It seemed only natural that the mild- 
mannered whelk should disappear from sight 
in the midst of all this excitement. A subse- 
quent close scrutiny of the carcass, however, 
would have disclosed him tucked comfortably 
away on the inside of the rapidly disinte- 
grating mass. Here, with his sucking valves 
boring persistently into the main course, 
so to speak, he feasted to. his heart's con- 
tent. 

Under such a determined and concerted 
attack the once mighty hammerhead melted 
rapidly from sight. And it is conceivable 
that had the voracious throng been left un- 
disturbed they would have soon reduced the 
succulent tidbit to a mere skeleton. 

Fate, however, had decreed otherwise. In 
their eagerness to secure the last morsel of 
food the feasters had evidently thrown all 
caution to the tides and completely forgotten 
that long life is won only at the cost of un- 
ceasing vigilance. Imagine their horror, 
therefore, when the squid, his bottomless 
stomach crying out for food, dragged his 
hairless baggy body clear of the shadowy 
crevice and made his way down the slope in 
a series of horrible lurches. 

Alarmed by his ceaselessly clicking jaws 
the nearest banqueteers broke away and 
went hurtling out of sight like flaming arrows. 
Their places were promptly taken by less 
astute ones, however, and the feasting pro- 
ceeded. 

Pausing for a brief moment to survey the 
scene the giant cuttle suddenly reached out a 
grisly tentacle, wrapped it about the squirm- 
ing remains of the hammerhead and drew it 
toward his mouth. Taking their cue from 
this sudden shifting of the banquet table 
some of the feasters scuttled for safety. Most 
of them, however, were too busy gormandiz- 
ing to realize their danger. A gaping of the 
horrible mouth, a convulsive flexing of the 
grisly tentacles, and the whole boiling mass 
disappeared from sight. 

As if an invisible finger had touched some 
push-buttons in the decapod’s stomach, his 
lidless, saucerlike eyes began to glow furiously 
and he dragged himself sluggishly toward the 
crevice in the hill. 

For a while after that the depths were so 
empty and devoid of life it was easy to 
imagine that there were no swimmers left to 
parade. Even the luminous glow of the giant 
algx fronds seemed suspended and no light 
came from the petals of the nodding lilies. 
Then slowly, hesitatingly, tiny lights blinked 
in out of the darkness, curious shapes, singly 
and in pairs, drifted into line and the parade 
of lanterns was on again. 























...and Something certainly 
has been done about sneaker- 
smell! That Something is the 
Hygeen Insole in Hood Canvas 
Shoes! 

No more kicks from the fam- 
ily about your smelly sneakers 
—not if you wear Hood Canvas 
Shoes. For the special Hygeen 
Insole absolutely prevents ex- 
cessive perspiration odor! 

This is how it works. Ordi- 
nary sneakers get smelly be- 
cause they soak up perspiration. 
The Hygeen Insole does not ab- 
sorb moisture. So the perspira- 
tion evaporates quickly instead. 


HOOD 


CANVAS SHOES 


Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


THE SIAK (right) has a Smokrepe 
sole and a springy Sponge Cushion 
heel. No stitches to break—not a single 
seam to chafe your feet—because this 
shoe is molded in one smocth unit by 


the patented XTRULOCK process! 


LOOK INSIDE THE SHOE 








Hood Canvas Shoes are cooler, 
too! Because the uppers are 
scientifically ventilated*. 

Tiny air spaces let the cool, 
fresh air shoot right through 
them! That means your feet 
“last” longer in a game or on a 
hike. For comfort, peppy foot- 
work and freedom from sneaker- 
smell, wear Hood Canvas Shoes 
every time. [ImpoRTANT, too— 


they're inexpensive! 
| 
*Patent applied for. 





FOR THIS MARK rey 
ON THE GREEN INSOLE FOR YOUR PROTECTION [Insole 


Reduce Unemployment BUY AMERICAN Made Merchandise 


Adv. Copyright Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 1933 
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¥. 
~ The 


UNIFORM 


takes Command 








Recently a forest fire threatened the 
lives of many people as well as their 
homes. Who rose to leadership in 
this crisis? A Boy Scout in Uniform. 
He knew what to do. His Scout 
training had taught him the ways 
of the woods. Forest fires were a 
familiar problem to him. He had 
been instructed in the best methods 
of meeting this emergency quickly 
and accurately. 


Grown-ups were quick to recognize 
his leadership when they saw his 
Scout Uniform. Experience had 





taught them that a Scout is trained 
for just such service and so they 
willingly placed themselves at his 
command. 


If Scouts realized how proud people 
are of Scouts in Uniform, if they 
knew the confidence held for the 
Scout in Uniform, each one of them, 
from the newest Tenderfoot to the 
Veteran Eagle, would wear his Uni- 
form spick and span on every pos- 
sible occasion that he appears in 
public as a Scout. 


S All Official Boy Scout Uniforms Are Made By Sweet-Orr > 





BOYS’ 





An Ideal Camp Outfit 


No. 503—Hat ..............- $1.75 





No. 647—Shirt..............- 1.60 
No. 651—Breeches ........... 1.60 
Se rere 35 
No. 528—Stockings........... 35 
Neckerchief and Slide ........ 55 

ER EE ee $6.20 








Do not accept substitutes — purchase from 


YoUR LOCAL ScouT DISTRIBUTOR 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS ARE 
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Official Toilet Kit 


Consists of brush, soap box, utility box, 
mirror, comb, toothbrush and _ cover. 
Contained in leatherette case. 


No. 1079 Price, $1.75 





Chow Kit 


Consists of stainless steel knife and chro- 
mium plated fork and spoon, in leather case. 


No. 1384 Price, $1.00 








Voyageur Model Axe 


Baile light and serviceable for all types 
of outdoor activity. Made by **Plumb”’. 


No. 1132 Price, $1.00 
No. 1132A St Price, 25c 


for Axe 





Official Flashlight 


Has 400 ft. range with focusing lenses 
for spotlight or wide area focus. Case 
is durable khaki colored finish. Battery 
included. Has clip on back, and light 
can be carried on belt or pocket. 


No. 1278 Price, $1.45 




















Featherweight Shelter Tent 


Thoroughly waterproof. Laces up the front affording protec- 
tion from wind and rain. Length 86”, width 66”, height 43”. 
Furnished with 9 pegs, two folding poles and a carrying case. 


No. 1303 


Price, $2.75 














Official 
“New Haven” Watch 


Official 
Compass 


The only compass 
with a dial show- 
ing 16 points. Brass 

















Cooking Outfit for Four People 


Compact aluminum outfit containing 14 pieces. Utensils nest 
in kettle. Consists of— 


case, heavily nickel 
plated, unbreakable 
crystal, with special locking device for 





Tnexpensive smart wrist watch, shaped 
to fit the wrist. Silver radium dial and 
hands. Unbreakable crystal, chromium 











plated case. Removable strap. Boy siti 
Scout seal on face. g Pot—8 qts. Pot—4 qts. Coffee Pot, 6 cups 4 Plates, 834” 
: No. 1255 Price, $3.75 No. 1093 Price, 75c Frying pan, detachable handle = Salt and pepper shaker 4 cups—12 oz. 
No. 1324 Price, $4.75 








Official 
Swimming 
Suits 


(Made by Spaiding) 


One piece model 
dark blue. Made 
of medium weight 
pure worsted. 


No. 518 
Price, $2.75 











Swimming and 


Water Safety 


Essential for 
Scouts and Scout 
Leaders. Everything 





Archery 


Complete authentic 
information on how 
to make bows, ar- 





Boy Scout Hike Bag 


Suitable for short trips and one-day 





Official Sweater 


SEER 6 oe 























, to do with swim- rows, bow strings, hikes. Made of pliable waterproof Worsted crew-neck Sweater. Medium S ; 
ming and water ; } : ; ; ‘op , : peed model. An athletic two-piece 
iors etc. Illustrated. canvas. Has two pockets. Size 15” weight slip-over style. Has Official ; ; 
salety. in height x 13” wid ting i ithinah ine style. Made of medium weight pure 
No. 3681 No. 3188 sii cl hese a worsted. Sizes 28 to 44. 
Price, 60c Price, 20c No. 1225 Price, $1.25 No. 516 Price, $3.00 No. 517 Price, $3.00 
anaemia 
FH not stocked by your distributor order by mail from 
2 PARK AVENUE 9 W. WASHINGTON ST. 75S MARKET ST. NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 20 EAST 33 ao ST. 
—_ 
mae 
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CAMERA SEES 
BULLETS 


IN FLIGHT: 


Pictures Sound Waves 
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ELL, we thought we had rid ourselves 

of that old June bug, Old Idle Five 
Minutes, but our efforts so far have been in- 
effective for here he comes jay-walking just 
like the letter “J” right in front of the on- 
coming month of July. Now let’s see if we 
can’t head him off somehow. Here’s how— 
| when he comes around wisecracking let’s 
| have some jokes of our own so up-to-date 
| and snappy and so hot off the stove that Old 
| I. F. M. will think that all the fire crackers 
{in the world are in one big explosion all 
|} around him. Send them in boys and for the 
| best sky rockets, that is the best banging 
| jokes that you have—for those accepted and 
| published Boy Scout Diaries will be awarded. 


Not So Deep 
\ doctor fell into a well, 
The people heard him moan. 
**T should have tended to the sick 
And left the well alone.” 





A Blow 
Pupit: The weeks in Kansas City are 
shorter than in any other city. 
Teacner: Why? 
Pupit: The wind blows four days out of 


| every week. 


NEW FREE Book 


Showing latest marvels 


of SPARKOGRAPHY 


Imagine how fast a bullet travels 
afterit has been fired from a rifle 
or pistol! Then imagine taking a 
picture of the bullet as it speeds 
through the air! It’s a marvelous 
process, known as ‘‘Sparkogra- 
phy,”? and is used only by The 
Peters Cartridge Company. 
With one-millionth of a second 




















See 
Teacuer (in Geography): 
Red Sea? 
JOHNNY: 
port card. 


Where is the 


The third mark down on my re- 


Depression 


exposure, photographs like the 

above are made. You see the bullet Man: Do you feel depression any. 

on its way to the target—the pow- UnperTAKER: Depression? I'll say so! 

der gas in its train—the sound pos A haven't buried a living soul for a 
month. 


waves like ripples on water. Agreat 


many fascinating pictures like English 


this are shown in the maw book, Treacner: Name three kinds of compo- 
Visible Ballistics.”’ It gives you dian 
information about ammunition Boy: Narrative, descriptive and explosive 


you never had before, and it’s free 
for the asking. 

This wonderful scientific meth- 
od is used exclusively by Peters 
to test the performance of their 
ammunition—and is a big reason 
why boys prefer Peters Ammuni- 
tion for their Scout qualifications 
and National Rifle Association 
Junior qualifications. “Its the 
Ammunition you can shoot with 
confidence.” Mail the coupon— 
get the free book, “Visible Ballis- 
ties.”’ and find out why. 


The Expert 
Lawyer: You say the lady was expen- 
sively garbed? How do you know she was 
expensively garbed? 
Rastus: Well, I guess ah knows expensive 
garbage when ah sees it. 


Heavy Stuff 
Teacner: If your father had three quar- 
ters of a pound of meat, and a customer 
wanted a pound, what would he have to add 
to it? 


Butcuer’s Son: A good sized bone. 






Ute? 


(M) 


What are you yawning for? 
I’m not yawning, that was 


SCOUTMASTER: 
First Cuass: 
a silent Indian war whoop. 


The Peters Cartridge Company 
Dept. G-47; Kings Mills, Ohio 
Please mail me a free copy of “Visible 


me we me oe oe od 


‘ 

' 

' 

i 

: Ballistics” right away. , _ : 

+ Well, Time is Money 
eee ee ee ‘ _ Orrice Boy: Your wife is on the ‘phone, 
| Street. ......seeeeees eedbtentackstdccaece | | sir, to say that she wants to see you about— 
PUR ccivisiesies secesees State.cceeee. || 8088 (irritably): About what? 

; ata } Orrice Boy: About five, sir. 
Cresdssisnunsnenan enqnaanehenan own nnn enone J Boss: O'clock or dollars? 





It’s Nothing 


(on the day of graduation): 
I am indebted to you for all I 


JOHNNIE 
Professor, 
know. 

Proressor: Don't mention such trifles. 


Leggo! 

The high school principal was exceedingly 
angry: 

“So you confess that this unfortunate 
young man was carried to the pond and 
ducked in it—now, what part did you take 
in this disgraceful affair?” 

“The right leg, sir,” answered the sopho- 
more meekly. 








When the Watch Was Going 
TeacHER TO CHARLIE: How can you test 


your ears? 


Cuar.ie: By seeing how far you can get 
a watch from your ear and hear it ticking. 

Joe (interrupting): Oh, the other day I 
heard my watch walking down the street. 


Robbery? 

JuvGE: $5,000, fine! 

Burciar: Why judge, that’s robbery! 
Gave Away 


I’m getting thin, said Mrs. Fish, 

I lose a pound a day. 

You don’t fool me, her spouse replied. 
Your scales give you aweigh! 


Using Words 
TeacHerR: Johnnie, give me 


ising “‘ antitoxin. 
JouNNiE: My auntie talks in her sleep. 


a sentence 


Frozen Asset 
Jcntor: I owe all I have to one woman. 
SopHoMoRE: Your mother? 
Junior: No, my landlady. 





Inside Stuff 


asked the chief of the Canni- 


“* And what,” 
bal Islands, in his kindest tones, “‘was your 
business before you were captured by my 
men?” 

“T was a newspaper man,” 
captive. 

“An editor?” 

““No, merely a sub-editor.” 

‘Cheer up, young man! Promotion awaits 


answered the 


you. After dinner you shall be editor-in- 
chief.” 
Nerve 
Patient: Do you guarantee results in 


your nerve treatment? 

Specitauist: I do. Why a man came to 
me for nerve treatment and when I had 
finished with him he tried to borrow $500. 


Where’s the Bill? 


TenverFoor: How much are those apples? 

STOREKEEPER: Fifteen cents a peck. 

TenperFoot: What do you think I am, a 
bird? 


ree, 


Teacuer: You boys in the Primer class 
are making a dreadful noise! 

SmaLut Boy (earnestly): Teacher, I was 
the one you heard keeping still! 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
SENSATIONAL! 
Comfort beyond belief 








EXTRA LONG STRETCH 


PARIS 


GARTERS 
NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
“Happy legs are here again!”’ 


ENCIRCLE SIX legs easily — yet fit 
one leg perfectly. 


A most remarkable improvement in 
garters, you'll agree. Made with long 
stretch, Jong lasting Steinweave Elastic 
(found only in Paris Garters). No 
binding —no slipping. Perfect fitting. 
Enjoy this economical comfort. 


Made in U. S.A. by A. Stein & Company 
, Make Moccasins 


Over 13,500 boys have! 
Real Indian Moccasins from 
thick water-proof steerhide 
and leather thongs. Dugan's 
Moccasinkit has full mate- 









ONLY - “ 

$1 50 rials and instructions. Pop- 
s ular with Boy Scouts. Ex. 

A PAIR, C. 0. D. cellent for camp, beach, 

Plus postage home use. Send shoe siz 


with order (brown or black?). Free folder. 


The DUGAN MOCCASINKIT 


0. H. DUGAN & CO., Dept. 27 





Agents wanted 157 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
BIG red dale ernie 
- T 180 JokesandRiddles, 


Magic Tricks and 


a 


crets. 10 Funny Read- 
a ings. 
4 Fairy Tales, 2 
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3 Monologue. Ff 


Puzzlesand Problems. | 












Spanish Prison Puzzle. Game 
of Anagrams. All for 16c. 770 page novelty catalog 10c. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 413, RACINE, WIS. 


Cuticura Refreshing and 
Shaving °v-irritating 


and Geese. 9 Men Morris. 









5 Comic Recitations Checkers and Chess. Dominoes. For | 





twice daily. 





Cream even when used 





At your: dealers or, sent on Ba tea of 5c. f 

< Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. den, Mass. d 6 
PTTTTTITITIIIIILIIIT LL f 
85 Now buys a genu-_ Sx ; 

ine MEAD Bicycle 7x 4 

=" RANGERS cost a few 4 

dollars more. Do not buy until you get q 
our astonishing new ices and terms. { 


Days’ Trial F552" i733: 
ys’ proval. If not 
satisfied after trial return the bicycle. 


Tires *=":. wheels, equipment at heif usual 
Tires wrices. Write for marvelous new prices and terms. 
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Gin ease arena 
you how toget business, Become popusr ss | 
WpITe  eoes 1 EER PACs, soe i 

THOMPSON MANUFACTURING co. rn 


.Chicago,U.S. 
. 4 Verde, Court: Tested’ 





poe Packers Ave.U. 
Manufacturers Te a 


is Strings 
FRE Get “BB MAGIC” atonce. A 
wonderful shooters’ digest—tells 
how to hold, aim and handle rifles; be- 
come a crack shot. Benjamin Super Single 
Shot now $5.00 postpaid. in Automati 
25 Shot now $9.00 pes!prid. 
special INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway. St. Louis, Me 


Have You a Camera! | 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing bow 
to make better pictures and earn money 


RICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass 


July 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Squaw Boy 


(Continued from page 6) 


viciously the pinto almost leaped from under 
him. He hung desperately to the horn as 
Starlight jumped a big log, then he succeeded 
in pulling the horse down to a steady gallop. 
The pinto attempted to turn down the slope; 
heknew where the pack train was and if Percy 
had just given him his head, he would have 
been in camp in less than three hours’ time. 
All this, however, was unknown to the boy, 
who held doggedly to the general direction 
in which the game trail had been leading. 
Shortly before dusk, after an hour or more 
of steady climbing, Starlight and his rider 
passed a dirty gray snow bank, a relic of the 
heavy storms of the previous winter, and 
soon Percy realized that they were going 
down a slope. That’s funny, he thought, 
first we go up and now we go down. Still, 
he knew they were following the direction of 
the game trail—which he still believed to be 
the pack trail—and went steadily onward. 
All unaware of the fact, he had crossed the 
dividing ridge between the two canyons and 
every step his horse took was carrying him 
farther and farther from the pack train. 


OWN the slope they kept on, Starlight 
picking his way carefully through the 
trees and among the rocks. The country 
looked wild and strange to Percy, and the 
approaching darkness made him wish more 
and more that he was back with his father. 
Mile after mile passed. Percy heard the 
roar of a river in the canyon. That en- 
couraged him. There was the river—a differ- 
ent river, but Percy didn’t know it—and the 
trail would be somewhere near it. He urged 
the tired pinto to a trot. An hour later he 
was in the canyon bed, but the river was on 
the wrong side. When he had left the train 
he had been on the right bank, now he was on 
the left. He wondered when he could have 
crossed it. He remembered two or three little 
streams that Starlight had waded, but he 
didn’t recall any of them being as big as this. 
It was dark now. Percy was cold and 
hungry, and tired and sore—and scared. 
Starlight had shied at something in the dark- 
ness and Percy thought it was abear. What- 
ever it was, it ran away. 

Well, he had to get on the other side of the 
river. He knew the trail was over there. 
He remembered that early that morning they 
forded a river. It had looked mean and 
dangerous, but the guide had ridden right 
into the water and they had no trouble in 
crossing. 

He rode Starlight to the edge of the stream. 
It seemed to rumble and roar louder than it 
had in the morning. He guessed it was 
because it was so dark and the big black 
mountains were so tall. He clucked to his 
horse, but Starlight didn’t want to go into 
the stream. 

“Goon. . 
he urged. 

Still the pinto refused. Guess Starlight 
didn't remember he had some sharp spurs 
on his heels. He maneuvered the pinto as 
close to the edge of the river as he could, 
then dug the spurs cruelly into the horse's 
flanks. The high-spirited animal leaped for- 
ward with a great bound, cleared the edge of 
the bank and hit the milky water with a 
tremendous splash. The next thing Percy 
knew the icy liquid was closing over his head. 

He had forced Starlight to jump in a place 
where the water was many feet deep. Down 
and down they went. It seemed to Percy 
that his lungs would burst. He started to 
leave the horse, then he felt the saddle rise 
under him. A few seconds later his head 
shot out of the water and he sucked his lungs 
full of air. 

Starlight began swimming strongly. 


. goon... gwan! Starlight,” 


He 





‘called 


moved out of the deep water and the swift 
current carried him down-stream like a cork. 
Still he fought gallantly to reach the other 
shore. Percy could feel the action of strong 
muscles under him, and he clung desperately 
to the saddle horn with both hands. Half- 
way across and more than a hundred yards 


below the place where they had entered the | 


water, the pinto was sucked into a great 
whirlpool. For the second time they went 
under. Percy, hung desperately to the horn. 
The game little horse fought the current 
with all the strength in his strong body, but 
they were pulled down and down. At last 
Percy felt Starlight’s hoofs strive the rocky 
bed of the stream and they began to rise. 
When they came to the surface they were 
below the whirlpool and in smoother water. 
The pinto was swimming strongly. Percy 
had been torn from the saddle, but had kept 
a firm grip on the horn and was being towed 
through the water. 


EYOND, he saw the dark fringe of trees 
at the water's edge. It seemed miles 
away. The current still pulled at his body 
with great force. The water charged against 
him and tore at his clutching fingers, then 
backed up and charged again. Even though 
a good swimmer, he knew if he lost his grip 
on the saddle-horn it would be the end. 
Although being swiftly carried down- 
stream, Starlight was gradually making his 
way nearer and nearer to the fringe of trees. 
He had been in swift water before and knew 
how to swim with the current instead of 
fighting it—how to make it help him in his 
progress across it. But never before had he 
been ridden into water as dangerous as this. 
Finally the pinto’s hoof struck the rocky 
bottom of the stream. He slipped and 
floundered, then regained his footing and 
waded out of the water. Percy hung to the 
horn until he was well out on the grassy 
bank, then his strength deserted him and he 
slumped to the ground, weak and helpless. 
The realization of the narrowness of his 
escape overwhelmed him. That he was a 
lost, lone boy in a vast wilderness seemed 





unimportant in the face of his almost miracu- 
lous deliverance from the terrible river. | 
Perceval Lardo Chesington turned his face | 
to the earth and sobbed. For the first time 
in his pampered life he cried. not to obtain 
some selfish end or purpose, but to release | 
the burden of emotion in his heart. 

Starlight stood at the edge of the stream a | 
long time, head down and flanks heaving. | 
Then, realizing that he was free, moved off 
and soon disappeared among the trees. As 
he went, Percy lay on the ground sobbing, 
little knowing that his only hope of ex- 
tricating himself from his present predica- 
ment was gone. 

When Percy's burst of emotion had 
spent itself he became acutely conscious of | 
being cold. His clothing, wet from his plunge | 
in the river, clung to his soft, round body like | 
icy plasters. His new boots were filled with 
water and the high-crowned hat of which he 
had been so proud was gone. Lying there in 
the darkness on the grassy bank of the river, | 
Percy knew that something had to be done. 
He was cold and tired and hungry. Most of 
all he was cold—a penetrating cold that 
reached to the very marrow of his bones. 
He wiped his face with a soggy handkerchief 
and got stiffly to his feet. 

“Starlight! Here boy! Here boy!” Percy 
repeatedly. He looked anxiously 
about, but nowhere could he glimpse the 
broad white stripe that marked the pinto’s 
shoulders. 

Had Starlight deserted him? He ran 
through the pines, shouting the horse’s name. 
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One Puff sequal 
DELA 


to the 
Dakota Indians 
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EFORE the white man came to 

America, the Indians used smoke 
as acrude, but nevertheless effective, 
telegraph system. Different combi- 
nations of puffs had their own in- 
dividual meanings. 


The first half hour of wear will 
show you the difference in coolness 
between Goodrich and ordinary 
canvas shoes. But you get more than 
coolness.in the new Goodrich Shoe 
. . . you get the famous Hygeen 
Insole that prevents excessive per- 
spiration odor. In addition, many of 
the Goodrich Shoes are made by 
the patented XTRULOCK process 
... which molds the shoe into one 
complete unit. No stitches to break 
—no seams to chafe the feet or wear 
out the socks. Washable, too, in 
ordinary soap and water, because 
there is no artificial stiffening to 
wash out and leave the canvas limp. 


Today a puff of smoke through the 
new Goodrich upper could have but 
one meaning to a Dakota warrior... 
Mdeza, the Dakota word for cool. 


For where smoke goes, air can go 
too. That is exactly what takes 
place in the new Goodrich Sport 
Shoe. Air spaces, so tiny you can 
scarcely see them with the naked 
eye, permit air to pass in and out of 
the shoe just as you see the smoke 
doing in the picture above. This air 
circulating in and out not only 
keeps your feet comfortably cool 
but it allows perspiration to evap- 
orate naturally. 


(Goodrich 
Sport Shoes 


Remember, you buy your canvas 
shoes for hot weather wear... so 
insist on the ventilated* Goodrich 
Sport Shoes. 






*Pat. applied for. 





THE APACHE— 
another new Goodrich Shoe 
with the Ventilated* Upper 


Adv. Copr. B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp., 1933 





PL-7 


B.F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR CORP., Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of (check one): 


(] Goodrich Archery Book [ Indian Sign Language Book 





How TO TAIK IN THE 
INDIAN SI NGL AG 


Paes, 4.00.4. cab ass dees ss-diben dees wae a wae bee nas 
Address. . 
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Come 
and get it? 


CaMPING. Swimming. Hiking. 
Baseball. Tennis. What next? 


Summer keeps you on the go. 


So keep going with PEP! 


Crisp crunchy flakes of wheat. 
Plus enough bran to be mildly 
laxative—to help keep you fit. 
PEP is nourishing. Easy to di- 
gest. Releases energy quickly. 
And PEP is ready to serve. Just 
pour on milk or cream. Extra 
delicious with summer fruits. 


Buy PEP from your grocer. 
Enjoy it often. Breakfast. Lunch. 
Supper. At home. At camp. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 





This way and that he ran. up and down, 
around in circles. He cried, he shouted, he 
begged. But the pinto was gone. 

Perceval headed down-stream. That was 
| the way the train had been traveling when 
| he left it—and he was still unaware that 
| he was following the banks of a different 

river. For an hour he walked rapidly. His 
| clothes were about dry now, but the new 
| boots were wearing blisters on his feet. 


O* the boy trudged, more slowly now be- 
cause he was terribly tired. Suddenly 
| he was startled by the unmistakable ** woof! 
| woof!”’ of a bear—a huge fellow only a few 
| yards away, looming dark and ominous in the 
shadows, Percy gave a squeal of terror and 
fled, tripping over roots and stones, crashing 
through brush, scratching his face and hands 
and tearing his clothes on thorns and briars. 
He heard more “woofs” and the noise of 
breaking twigs and limbs. Percy ran faster, 
his breath coming in great sobs. If he had 
only knownit, the bear was equally frightened 
and was running in the opposite direction. 

Presently, the fear of the bear was out- 
weighed by the pangs of hunger. It seemed 
to Percy that he must have something to 
eat, or perish then and there. 

In the light of the moon he spied a small 
gray animal. It moved with a slow waddlinz 
motion and seemed incapable of going faster 
Perhaps here was food. He didn't know 
what it was, but he was hungry enough to 
eat anything. He pulled out the bright- 
bladed hunting knife in the sheath at his 
belt and advanced. He swung the knife 
down at the gray body—then leaped back 
with a yell of pain. 

The hand that held the knife felt as if it 
had been thrust into a fire. He held it up to 
the light. It resembled a pincushion full of 








yellow straws, and each straw was in reality 
a needle-pointed spine. The force of his 
blow had driven them deep. The creature 
waddled off into the darkness, leaving Percy 
woefully surveying his injured member. 
He had heard stories of porcupines from the 


guides, and he knew the only way to get rid 
of the spines was to pull them out. 

It was a painful task, but he steeled him- 
self to it. He put the knife back in the 
sheath and sat down on arock. The courage 
with which he tackled the job would have 
gladdened his father’s heart. Using his 
teeth to pull with, he gripped each spine in 
turn and yanked it out of his flesh. His 
hand was soon raw and bleeding, and he was 
whimpering with pain. 

His weariness now overshadowed even 
his hunger and the pain of his injured hand. 
He could go no farther. On the upward side 
of a fallen tree a thick mat of pine needles 
had accumulated. Here Percy dropped, and 
in a few minutes was sound asleep. 

When he awoke a blazing sun was high 
in the heavens. For an instant he did not 
know where he was; he thought he was in his 
own soft bed at home and that presently 
his mother would call him to breakfast. 
He was listening eagerly for her call when 
the incidents of the previous day came to 
him with arush. He was not in his own bed, 
but was lost in a wilderness; the result of his 
own foolhardiness. He recalled leaving the 
pack train, his wait beside the trail, the 
plunge into the river, the flight from the 
bear, and the battle with the porcupine. 
It all seemed like a horrid dream, but the 
bandage on his hand, now stiff with dried 
blood, assured him that it was real. 

There must be a house or a camp or a town 
or something somewhere, he said to himself, 
and started to get up. 

Jabs of pain shot through his body and he 
fell back with a groan. He experimented 
carefully with his arms and legs. Every 
muscle in his body was sore. His shirt was 
torn in a dozen places and his face and arms 
were scratched and bruised. His breeches 
were plastered with mud and his blonde hair 
was full of dirt and grit. Never before in his 
life had he been so dirty and stiff and sore 
and hungry. He could hardly believe that 
he was really Perceval Lardo Chesington. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Liver for August) 








The Balloon Carrying a Man on Horseback 


ON THE 16th of March, 1798, one Testu Brissy, on horseback, ascended in 

a balloon from a town near Paris and after an hour in the air came 
The balloon was of the shape made familiar to moderns by 
the Zeppelin, a departure from the globular shape which the Montgolfiers 
used in their pioneering flights fourteen years earlier. 
years ballooning had languished because of its lack of utility, and Brissy’s 
light was a sensational attempt to lure the public back to it. ~ 


safely to earth. 








In the intervening 
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ZAPONCRAFT 
is approved by the 
Boy Scouts of 
America as an of- 
Sicial handicraft. 


Boy, will you be 
proud! In all your 
life you’ve never 
seen so good-look- 
ing and useful a thing as this 
waterproof ZAPONCRAFT 
vest of genuine Izarine— fa- 
mous waterproof material. 
Looks and feels like genuine 
buckskin, but much stronger 
and never stiffens! 

Only one dollar for the 
ZAPONCRAFT KIT. Con- 
tains everything you need... 
plenty of Izarine suede, 
izarine thongs, patterns and 
full directions. 


Send the coupon and dollar now. 
Be the first to make one. 


ZAPONCRAFT 
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Here’s my dollar. Rush Kit for making 
Sport Vest to me as fast as possible. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A Boy’s Declaration of Independence 


(Concluded from page 27) 


one won't feel quite so badly about his own 
degradation. Or because one is dishonest, by 
accusing everybody else of dishonesty, it 
may take away the personal disgrace of being 
a thief. 

Of course, there is another reason for mud- 
throwing, and that is to gain the pubiic’s 
attention by shocking it until it listens to the 
evil that drips from their poisoned tongues. 
The author of a recent book attempts to 
throw mud on George Washington! But 
Longfellow was right when he said: 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And departing. leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time.” 


But, may we add, the lives of some writers 
suggest that it might read, “departing, they 
leave behind them finger-prints in the book 
of crime.” 

So why worry; Washington, Jefferson, 
Adams, Hamilton and Franklin will be 
wearing halos around their famous heads 
when the scandalmongers are flapping their 
bat wings in—ah, well—in a place where 
there are no Boy Scouts. 

On a challenge from William Chase, the 
famous painter, during rest hour, I saw a 
stranger enter the life class, and from a group 
of students conversing in the corner, pick 
the one who sketched a particular study 
selected by Mr. Chase. I have seen the same 
thing done on three occasions, and each time 
I knew the artists were personally unknown 
to the party identifying them by the pictures 
they made. Every artist puts his own per- 
sonal characteristics in every picture he 
makes. He cannot help it. 

What am I driving at? Why, this: that all 
these poison-pen writers are not describing 
Washington, Lincoln and Jefferson, but are 
clothing these great men with their own 
despicable characteristics; for writers also put 
themselves in the pen portraits they draw, 
and they cannot help it.—Let’s write a new 
Declaration of Independence. 

According to The Cosmopolitan, Earl Mus- 
selman was born blind, but recently received 
his sight, and he says that the thing that 
bothers him most is that “the seeing people 
are so blind.”” They do not appreciate colors, 
flowers, trees, fields, rivers, mountains and 
sunsets, moonlight on the sea and all those 
things that make the world seem like a 
Garden of Eden to him. He claims that there 
are two kinds of blindness, a blindness of the 
eyes and a blindness of the soul. So here goes! 
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We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that every boy has 
the right to develop his five 
senses so that each of them will 
be a constant source of joy; to 
use his eyes as if tomorrow he 
would be stricken blind; to use 
his ears as if it were the last 
time he would ever hear a bird 
sing; to use his taste as if it were 
the last time he would ever eat 
a sundae; to use his sense of 
smell as if it were the last time 
he would ever smell a rose; to 
use his sense of feeling as if it 
were the last time he would 
ever plunge into the old swim- 
ming hole! 
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_ Recently, we had a foreign visitor deficient 
in his knowledge of history, who gave Amer- 


ica credit for the Goddess of Liberty in the 
New York Harbor. But that awe-inspiring | 
statue was presented to us by France. I was | 
there when Pacha Stone was building it up, | 
and I sat in the nose of Miss Liberty while | 
talking to Pacha, or General Stone. 

The before-mentioned foreign visitor called 
the statue an idol. Well, he must forgive me 
if I say that was an IDLE remark, only 
made to shock and offend us. The self- 
advertising foreign visitor has an idol of his 
own which he worships, and that is himself. 
So, boys, we will not allow a supreme egotist 
to disturb our regard for Miss Liberty and 
the Declaration of Independence, which she 
represents. For Fourth of July we will not 
build a foreign idol, but 


A Real American Lumberman’s Dory 

It would take several pages to give the 
detailed specifications for this Fourth of July 
craft; therefore, I have had one built by a 
Maine lumberman, and I am here furnishing 
you detailed drawings on a scale, so that our 
Sea Scouts and campers may have a sea- 
worthy craft which can stand storms, high 
waves and hard bumps, like the U. S. Con- 
stitution, a boat in which one may shoot 
the rapids with little danger of staving in 
its sides. The dory is anywhere from eighteen 
feet to forty feet long, according to the pur- 
pose the loggers have for it. These drawings 
are all on a scale. You can call each division 
an inch and you will make a diminutive dory 
a trifle over forty-two inches long. You can 
call each division a foot, and you will have a 
dory over forty feet long, in which you can 
sail safely in the “blue water.” 

Some time ago I promised to show how to 
build one of these crafts, but I put it off 
for fear it might be too much of a job for 
small boys. Remembering, however, that we 
have a lot of big, husky Eagle Scouts and 
a splendid lot of Sea Scouts, who I know are 
capable of building any craft from a Crusoe 
raft to a submarine, I decided to give you 
this one hundred per cent American boat 
for Fourth of July. 

Build the dory of spruce. Make the four 
oars and two paddles of spruce, also the row- 
locks. cleats, seats and bottom board. The 
boat is what we call a lap streak, that is, the 
edges of the boards on the sides lap over each 
other, as do the shingles on a house. The 
whole thing is sturdy, for the stem piece 
are unusually thick, because our American 
dory, like our American pioneer, is not the 
product of a beauty shop, but of the wilder- 
ness. 

When I was on an exploring expedition, up 
beyond Lake St. John, Canada, I saw num- 
bers of these boats of very large size, and 
the French Canadians up there call them 
periaguas, but dory is the name I love, so let 
it go at that. 

Now, see if your Scoutmaster, your school 
teacher, your mother and your fathcr really 
understand the Declaration of Independence. 
Maybe they, too, have learned it only b: 
rote. If so, we will forgive them. It is God- | 
like to forgive; but when we come to the 
poison-pen people, who are maliciously at 
work, trying to make fools of us all, you 
might say to them, “‘Piffle, that’s a lot of 
boloney! Go build a dory!”’ 

But, of course, you won't say that, al- 
though it is fraught with meaning. So in 
place of indicating that their essays are the 
product of a sausage factory, suppose you 
make a bow as you say, “Gentlemen, it 
hurts one’s head to think. Try to build a 
periagua!” 

Then walk 
Doodle. 


away, whistling Yankee 
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“I LIKE COLGATE’S 
ACTION!” 


It’s the peppy foam in 
Colgate’s that cleans teeth— 
BETTER! 


**Colgate’s doesn’t fool. It doesn’t pull 
any punches. Boy, the minute you start 


| brushing it on your teeth you can actually 


feel it go to work. It foams! 


‘That pleasant, lively, Colgate pepper- 
mint-flavored foam scurries around in 
your mouth everywhere. Doing a two- 
fisted cleaning jobin the hardest- 
to-get-at crevices between your teeth. 
Bubbling and foaming over every 
last stain, discoloration and food par- 
ticle that might cause trouble — loos- 


ening them—washing them clean away! 


“That’s why I like Colgate’s. I like the 
way it cleans. I know I can trust it to 
help keep my teeth clean and healthy. Try 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream yourself, 
feller—and see if you, too, don’t like an 
ACTION-toothpaste better.’’ The large- 
“ size tube is only 25c. 


For clean, stain-free 
teeth, use Colgate’s 
after every meal. See 
your dentist regularly. 





COLGATES arisson 


DENTAL CREAM 






































COLGATE’S, Dept.350, P.O. Box 375 
aking Grand Central Post Office, New York, N. Y. 
= Gentlemen : 

I'd like to try the action toothpaste. Enclosed is 
4c. in stamps to help pay postage on a generous trial 
tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. Mail to— 

—— Name 
Street Address lsat 
City —State 
—_——— ; ~-+——H 
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They get them in 
real adventures in 
a real camp 
Dan Beard himself is the Chief | 








at his camp in the mountains 
of Pike County, Penn.—The first 
of A-1. 


PIKE COUNTY, PENN. 





camp to receive an official rating 


Horseback riding under the supervision of U. S. Army officer— 
tennis, swimming in the waters of Lake hes ae pioneer wood- 
craft under graduate forester and northwoods trapper, water sports. 
Rifle Marksmanship. Canoe trips around largest and one of wildest 
lakes in state, mystic council fires in real buckskin costumes. 

The camp is not confined to Scouts, but all boys may attend. 


Remarkably low fee includes uniforms and equipment, canoe trips, 
ammunition, craftsmanship materials, etc. 


DAN BEARD CAMP 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR 


Ask dad te write for information at our winter address 


Box 218, Suffern, N. Y. 












In your quest for knowledge, take advan- 
tage of the experience of Lincoln, Edison, 
Watt and other great men. Follow a sys- 
tematic plan of reading and study, JEEC 

Engineers and Educators have developed 
a remarkable program that every ambitious 
boy should follow. It is fully explained 
in our 72 page book, “‘Outlines of Sciences 
and Books.’’ Mailed postpaid for 25c¢ 


JEECO, Dept.C,Box 150, Pleasant Ridge, Cincinnati, 0 
° . 


MODEL 
BUILDERS 


Try this 
remarkable 
cement 








Hobbies 













WHETHER it is an airplane or a battleship 
you are building, you can make it stronger and 
more durable with Duco Household Cement. 
Thousands of boys find it better than other 
adhesives. Duco Cement holds with a bulldog 
grip on any material except rubber. It is trans- 
parent ... waterproof ... easy to apply... 
quick-drying. 

Du Pont asks you to try it and offers plans 
for building a model of the U. S. Battleship 
““New York’’—one of the smartest, most at- 
tractive models you can make for your own 
pleasure or a gift. 

Postal card brings instructions and folder 
on how to use Duco Cement on mending and 
repair jobs as well as model building. Write 


DU PONT, Dept. B-7, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Advertisers Who Have 
Something to Sell to 
Our 220,000 Readers 


If you are thinking of advertising let us 
send you free of cost a copy of Milline 
Copy Channels. This Portfolio is only of 
interest to-actual advertisers. It shows a 
method of breaking copy down into 7 fun- 
damentals, and of building up under the 
so Appeals listed, etc. It often helps an 
advertiser greatly to strengthen his mes- 
sage. Kindly state what you have in 
mind advertising and we will at the same 
time quote the cost of the space, etc. 


New York City 








BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Ave., 
HERE 
IS YOUR 


BOYS] ie 





Start Your Own Business 
No Investment 


Earn money to buy your own clothes, be in- 
dependent: help your folks: be the little man 


of your house. We need one intelligent 
representative in each district; Scouts only. 
Don't wait: be first to answer Send age, 


name, address for complete particulars and 


we will send 


FREE CANDY SAMPLES 


124 
**DULCIE”’ - New York city ~ "357" 





| They evidently expected, now that 











BOYS’ LIFE 


School of the Wild 


(Concluded from page 16) 


ravine along which our force was to ad- 
vance. I was scouting ahead of the force 
and instead of going along the bottom of 
the ravine I kept along the top of the cliff. 

Looking down one of the many clefts in 
it I found a crowd of women and children 
hiding in it. So dismounting I clambered 
down through them to consult with my inter- 
preter, who was advancing along the bottom 


| of the ravine. 


The women were desperately afraid of me. 
their 
hiding place was discovered, that they were 
all going to be taken prisoners and sold as 
slaves. 

Just as I got near the bottom a small child 
fell off a rock in his terror at seeing me. I 
picked him up and put him up on his rock 
again and laughed at him and gave him a bit 
of chocolate to eat, showing him how to set 
about it. This took place in view of all the 
women, and they began talking excitedly 
together and then began calling out. 

This brought responsive calls from the 
whole crowd of armed men who presently 
appeared out of a neighboring cleft. They 
had been waiting there to ambush our col- 
umn, having deposited their women in what 
they thought was a safe hiding-place. 

Apparently the women had now told them 
that the white men did not seem to be such 
bad fellows after all and were not out for their 
blood. So the men came down, and, in obedi- 
ence to my interpreter’s orders, they laid 
down their arms and shields in a certain spot 
and came and surrendered to us. 

So what might have been a battle was 
avoided by a smile. My interpreter, Shep- 
stone, asked me what I felt like among all 
those hostile women, and I said it was just 
like being in a fashionable squash in a London 
ballroom. 

Hence this episode was afterwards known 
as the “Ballroom Surrender.” 


Observation 

Of course in a scout’s life, just as in that of 
a hunter, every hour, every minute, he is 
noticing “sign” and reading its meaning. 
This becomes so much a habit with him that 
it would be difficult for him to relate special 
instances. He goes along reading his “sign” 
just as you read a book or a newspaper and 
get your information. 

A very ordinary, everyday incident occurs 
to my mind, which happened when my party 
was on the march to surprise a village in 
East Africa. As we moved along our path the 
leading scout suddenly stopped and, pointing 
to the grass alongside the path, said—** We 
can go home; no use going on.” 

There was just the deep indent in the 
sand of a human toe and diagonally on the 
opposite side of the path a heel mark. These 
were fresh marks of a man running in the 
same direction as ourselves but keeping clear 
of the path, evidently not wishing us to see 
his footprints. He must therefore have been 
an enemy scout who had gone on to warn 
the village that we were coming. The village 
was fifteen miles further on and we were 
saved this long, hot and profitless journey 
thanks to our scout having noticed that 
toe-mark in the grass. 


Resource 


In a fight in Matabeleland a number of 
native women and children hiding in the 
grass accidentally came under fire. One 
small boy was badly wounded in the leg by a 
ricochet bullet and in his pained writhing 
he rubbed a lot of sand into the wound. His 
mother was with him and while I was trying 
to dress the wound I told her to go and get 
some water. She had no utensil with her for 
carrying it, and her clothing consisted of 
next to nothing; but she was resourceful. 
























You'll advance faster with 
an easy playing Conn. 
Choice of the world’s great- 
est artists. Many exclusive 
features yet they cost no 
more. Home trial. Easy 
payments. See your deal- 
er or write for free book. 
Mention instrument. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
707 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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She brought some water—in her mouth. 
This was an excellent way because it slightly 
warmed the water and she was able to squirt 
it with her lips to the exact spot and with the 
force that I wanted, while I cleaned the 
wound with a feather. 


Sympathy 

“See things from the other fellow’s point 
of view.” 

If you make this a habit you gain a bal- 
anced mind. Also it can help you in many 
another way. ‘ 

For instance—when I was in Mafeking 
I was in a constant state of expectation of a 
night attack by the enemy. Then I thought 
that probably he, poor fellow, is also feeling a 
little jumpy, so I will encourage it. 

So I had a powerful megaphone made, and 
this I took out at night and turning it towards 
the enemy's trenches I uttered all sorts of 
orders and remarks as if a number of officers 
and men were creeping out to attack the 
Boers. These became roused up and opened 
fire nervously all over the place. Reserves 
were rushed up to reinforce the front line 
and for most of the night a big portion of 
their force was kept restless and awake. 
This went on for several nights in succession 
so that they must have felt the strain severely. 

At any rate they wasted thousands of 
rounds of ammunition firing at an imaginary 
foe. : 


Endurance 

“Stick it out at all costs and you will pull 
through.” We certainly found the use of 
this by sticking it out for seven very long 
months in Mafeking, under fire all the time 
and short of food and sleep. But we pulled 
through all right in the end. Patience and 
the ability to “stick to it’—even if your job 
looks unpromising—is one of the qualities we 
try to develop in our Scouts. Patience— 
extreme patience—is the secret of successful 
stalking when the hunter is out for meat. 


Courage 

Courage? I hadn’t much of it the day I 
went into thick bush after a lion. My legs 
would willingly have scuttled away with 
me if it hadn’t been for my Zulu tracker with 
me. He was all for following up the lion 
into his lair. 

So in I had to go because my tracker led 
the way. The spoor brought us to a very 
dense thicket with a tunnel leading into it 
which necessitated our crawling on hands and 
knees. The Zulu explained his plan. I was 
to go first with my rifle ready and he would 
follow close upon me. The moment I saw 
the lion I must shoot close to the ground so 
as to kick up some dust even if I missed 
him, and lie flat. He, the Zulu, would 
immediately put his shield over both of us. 
The lion would charge over our backs, and 
as he did so he, the Zulu, would stick him in 
the stomach with his assegai. 

It was all quite simple, he assured me, and 
he had done the same trick once before with 
success—barring a few scratches (whose 
scars he showed me) on his head and shoul- 
ders. 

M’Yes. That was all very well but— 
Still I tried it. We crawled and crawled and 
crawled until daylight ahead showed me that 
to my infinite relief that the lion, like myself, 
had lacked the courage of that cheery, opti- 
mistic and reliable Zulu. 

The great Japanese General Nogi once told 
my Scouts how as a boy he was very timid, 
but that he took himself in hand and forced 
himself to face anything that he was afraid of 
and to face it again and again, till he subdued 
the fear. 

Courage could be developed, even in a 
coward, by practice. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


He was a pretty good proof of his state- 
ment for his bravery in action was well known 
to all in Japan. His final act showed it 
when, on the death of the Emperor, the 


Sports Planes of the Future 


General thought it his duty to accompany 
him to the other world, and he killed himself 
by that painful method of Hari-kiri—that is 
by ripping himself up with a knife. 


(Concluded from page 13 


be able to hover, climb and descend verti- 
cally and even fly backwards. 

Should the engines stop, the paddle wheels, 
like the blades of an autogiro, will continue 
to spin, and landing will be accomplished 
slowly as with a parachute. 

The new Rohrbach aircraft can not be 
stalled in the opinion of the designer: conse- 
quently, there can be no danger of spin or 


crash. ‘Trial flights are scheduled for early 


summer, and results are awaited with a good 


deal of interest throughout the aeronautical! 
world. 

To many readers these forecasts, as well as 
some of the “freak” aircraft themselves, 


must doubtless seem fantastic in the extreme. 
This, however, is hardly a valid objection 
since every great advance that aviation has 
ever made, has seemed almost incredible until 
in time it became an accomplished fact. 





The week end amphibian, a long range three seater with twin Diesel type 
engines driving a simgle propeller 





Rear view of the week end amphibian showing the rocket device in the 
stern for rapid take-off 


Slim Makes the Breaks 


(Continued from page 15) 


could see Brown, McTyiere pitcher, begin- 
ning his warming up. He was taking long, 
lazy swings and carelessly dropping the ball 
over to his catcher. But Slim knew that 
when Brown stepped into the box all that 
lazy motion would be gone, and that his 
pitches would come across the plate with rifle 
shot speed and baffling breaks. It was 
Brown's last game, and he was set to win. 


HE game started with the smoothness one 

‘expects from two well-trained teams. 
Richards held McTyiere perfectly for the first 
inning and they went down in order. With 
a puzzling curve, that broke at awkward 
angles, alternated with a fast pitch, he 
seemed easily the master. And McFerrin 
fell in order before Brown’s puzzling cross- 
fire in the second half. 

In the second Richards again held the 
visitors, and his grin grew more pro- 
nounced. Slim, who was leading off for the 
second inning, felt impatient to get up before 


1933 


Brown, for he had always been able to hit 
Brown's delivery. His confidence was well 
placed, for on the first pitch, Brown failed to 
break a curve, and Slim slashed a double to 
center. McTyiere players gathered about 
Brown for a moment, and the pitcher, mo- 
tioning them away, began to pitch strongly 
again. The next hitter grounded out to 
first, and Slim reached third on the play. 
The McFerrin crowd was yelling now for a 
run, and Slim dug his cleats into the ground 
with determination. For an instant he won- 
dered how Big Harry Thompson would make 
this play, how he could force the breaks. He 
did not have long to wait, for Murphy 
flashed the signal for a squeeze. Old Murphy 
never waited. He played for runs when they 
could be secured and always forced the play. 
Slim saw that the batter had the signal. 
Taking as long a lead as he dared, he set 
himself for a play either way, and on the 
pitch darted forward at top speed. He heard 
the bat tap the ball, saw the desperate lunge 
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Try Wing Shooting NOW! 
With the NEW .410-Bore 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK. 


Repeating Shotgun 


vos me 


Wing Shooting at Clay Birds Thrown with a Hand Trap 


Gi: hold of the remarkable new Winchester .410 Repeater—get 
into the fine sport of wing shooting. With Dad, out anywhere 
that you can throw some clay birds with a hand trap, as shown in 
the pictures. At the Skeet club, At the Trap Shooting club. At 
Summer Camp. 

Here is the new world-beating .410-bore shotgun that is 
twice the gun that the usual .410 is, and then some! Shoot- 
ing twice the usual amount of shot. Shooting six world’s 
hardest hitting 3-inch .410 shells. And Winchester! 

The sensation of the season at Skeet shooting 
clubs. Used by expert Skeet shots, making new 
higher .410-bore scores. Yet just the gun for 
you. For all wing shooting sport and prac- 
tice at clay birds. For real success in 
hunting. And a shotgun that you will 
never “grow out of.” 






















More POWER 

for Hunting and 
all Wing Shooting 
Sport and Practice 


A Remarkable 
Improvement... 


Shoots DOUBLE the 


- = Usual Shot Charge 


Grade 
WINCHESTER THROUGH AND THROUGH 


The .410-bore Winchester Model 42 Repeating Shotgun 
shown is the regular standard grade. It is sold by all deal- 
ers who sell Winchester World Standard Guns and Am- 
munition. Here are its specifications: 

Barrel: Winchester Proof-steel, 26 or 28 inches. Cham- 
bered for 3-inch shells; also handles the regular 21%4-inch. 
Receiver and major parts, Winchester Proof-steel, having 
greatest strength and durability; similar perfection in fit 
and smooth, dependable operation. Magazine holds five 
3-inch shells, or six 214-inch. Safety button shows plainly 
when safety is on or off. Stock: Walnut, with pistol grip. 
Action slide handle of walnut, with circular grooves and 
matched finish. Stock dimensions: Length of pull 1334 








inches, drop at comb 1% inches, drop at heel 214 inches, 
pitch 1 inch. Take-down: Quick, handy, simple, depend- 
able Winchester design. Weight: 57/ lbs.—with 28-inch 
barrel, 6 lbs. 

Ask your dealer to show you this wonderful new 
Winchester Shotgun. 


The New 3-Inch Shells 


Ask for the new Winchester Repeater Super Speed 3-inch 410 gauge 
shells. Long-range, hard-hitting, non-rusting. Developed especially 
for the new Winchester .410-Bore Model 42 Repeating Sistas, 
Primer, celebrated Winchester Staynless No. 4 style. Powder, spe- 
cially selected progressive-burning 
type. Color: Winchester Super 
Speed red. Each shell conspicu- 
ously imprinted on the body— 
marking it for 3-inch chamber 
only. Shot charge, 3% ounce— 
double the amount in regular 410 
gauge shells. Chilled shot only, 
sizes: 4, 5, 6, 7¥2, 8, 9, 10. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Department 3-C New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 









Use the Western 
Hand Trap and 
Western White 
Flyer Targets 





Also made 
in regular 
22” length 


Send for Your Copies TODAY 
These two new folders will tell you all 
about the new .410-bore Winchester 
Model 42 Shotgun, its new Winches- 
ter 3-inch shells, and about shooting 
clay birds thrown from a hand trap. 
Write for yours. They are FREE. 


‘WINCHESTER - 
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“LUBBERS AFLOAT” 


ILL give you all the dope on sailing the high seas. 

Every boy hopes and expects in the very near future 
to take a sea voyage. Don’t be a “Land Lubber’. Know 
how to talk to the Captain in nautical terms. Know a 
Channel Buoy when you see one and if the captain shouts 
“Port your helm” don’t stand with your mouth open as if 
you never heard that before. 


A REAL BOOK 


Written By 
A Former 






U.S. 
Naval Officer 


Your 
Sea Scout 
Commander 


This book will 
be equally inter- 
esting for its sea 
story that’s a 
treasure chest of 
history and tradi- 
tions of the sea 
that you'll enjoy 
exploring during 
yoursummer 
vacation. 








FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW AND SEND 
IT IMMEDIATELY FOR YOUR COPY OF 
“LUBBERS AFLOAT” BY LIEUT. COM- 
MANDER THOMAS Jj. KEANE. NA- 
TIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE SEA SCOUTS. 








COMMANDER THOMAS Jj. KEANE, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 
449 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Commander T am sending you $2.00 for which I would like my copy of your 


book “Lubbers Afloat” (postpaid). 








Name 


























of Brown for the ball and realized the ball had 
been hit too hard. In one flashing instant 
he slid toward the plate and felt the ball 
pressed against his leg. Through the dust 
he saw the ball in the catcher’s bare hand, 
under the big glove. With a little jerk of his 
foot he sent it rolling away. The umpire’s 
hands, already lifted for an out, spread 
downward. He had missed Slim’s movement! 
McTyiere cheers changed to silence, and 
McFerrin cheers broke out as the spectators 
saw the rolling ball. Slim felt a sudden tri- 
umph. He had made the break there and 
scored a run. The catcher jumped up, 
sputtering in anger, but Coach Donovan 
waved him aside. 

“Keep your shirt on,” 
run won't win this game.” 

Slim strolled toward the bench triumph- 
antly, and his run was marked up on the 
scoreboard. Murphy eyed him keenly, 
but said nothing. 

Donovan seemed to have been a bad 
prophet, however, about the lone run. After 
that second inning flare-up, both pitchers 
| continued to hold the upper hand. Brown, 
|seemingly not upset by the run, continued 
| his cross-fire, and Richards, one run to the 
| good, was unhittable and confident. Now 
| and then a runner w: ould reach base, but none 
was able to make the circuit. 

The game proceeded in this manner until 
the eighth inning. In this inning Richards, 
seemingly tired from his fast pace, tried to 
slow up for a moment. Brown was at bat 
and waited Richards out. He finally drew a 
pass, after taking two called strikes. It 
seemed a trifling thing, but those who knew 
Richards and the school tradition, remem- 
bered that a pass was usually followed by a 
run when Richards was pitching. The 
pitcher, too, suddenly remembered the 
same old tradition, and with tightening 
nerves, began to pitch too hastily. An over- 
hand curve failed to break, and the batter 
caught it squarely for a single, and Brown 
scrambled into third. Slim felt a great 


he snarled. “‘One 


weakness as the McTyiere crowd broke into” 


roaring cheers and calls for the winning 
runs. 

The infield moved in on the grass. Rich- 
| ards, reg:ining his craftiness, began to pitch 
sturdily again. His fast, overhand curve 
shot across the plate with such dazzling 
breaks and speed, that the next batter went 
|down helplessly. On the third strike the 
man on first went down to second, no throw 
being made as Brown set himself for a try at 
| the plate from third. Another batter came 
| up before Richards. His arm felt the strain 
of his hard pitching, for he was using his 
| hardest delivery. He dared use nothing else, 
for he was pitching for strike-outs and that 
} was the only delivery he relied on. With set 
jaw, and with the grin gone from his brown 
| Face, he faced his task again. Once, twice, 
| three times, he blazed that overhand curve 
| over, and three times the batter swung help- 
lessly before the shooting curve. A storm of 
|cheers broke out, then died away as Jim 
| Graves, McTyiere’s hardest hitter, strode 
toward the plate, swinging two bats in his 
sunburned hands. 

Richards, sharp pains shooting through his 
arm and shoulder, and doubting his ability 
to meet this final challenge, gazed about 
speculatively. Brown danced up and down 

}the path around third, and the runner on 
| second was trying to draw a throw. For the 
moment, a silence, a throbbing silence, fell 
over the crowd, for all felt the drama before 
them. Graves stood carelessly in the batter's 
box, his bat swinging in a ceaseless are back 
and forth, awaiting the pitch. Suddenly he 
knew that he could not pitch to Graves. The 
strength was gone from his arm. He knew 
that if he tried to pitch to Graves it would 
result in two runs being hammered in. Nor 
did he dare try to pass Graves and fill the 
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bases, for it would still leave him with a man 
to face. He wanted to get it over with in one 
pitch, for his arm was beginning to feel numb 
with pain. 

He made a sudden decision, and with a 
careless motion of his left hand, flashed 
signal. Slim Williamson, playing deep behind 
third, caught the signal with a sudden tight- 
ening of nerves. Richards was giving the 
signal for a play at third! Slim did not know 
the reason, but prepared to obey. It was q 
desperate play, a throw at the base with the 
baseman out of his position, and so timed that 
the baseman, the ball and the runner would 
reach the base at about the same moment. 
It was beautiful when it worked, but ghastly 
when it failed! But Slim began to edge in 
slowly for the play. Brown continued to 
dance up and down the path unsuspecting. 
Richards had never used the play in g 
McTyiere game. 

As Richards’ arm came slowly back to 
pitching position, his feet carefully off the 
rubber, Brown took a step or two toward the 
plate. In that instant Slim raced toward the 
bag, hands outstretched, and Richards fired 
the ball with all his waning speed straight 
toward the base. Brown turned, with a 
sudden start, and hit the dirt in a long slide. 
But he was too late. Racing, Slim took the 
ball in eager hands, and felt the hot triumph 
of victory as he realized he had Brown off the 
bag. But triumph turned to despair as he 
heard cheers break out in the McTyiere 
section. He knew, sickeningly, what had 
happened. The play was behind the base, 
his body had blocked the umpire’s view and 
he had missed the play! Turning, he saw 
the umpire’s hands stretched outward and 
down. Brown's leg was now resting across 
the bag. 

Slim leaped to his feet, sputtering in wrath. 
“T had him! He’s out! You missed it!” 
he yelled incoherently at the umpire. 

The official smiled through a dirt-streaked 
face. “Maybe so, Slim,” he answered, “but 
he looked safe to me. Anyhow Richards 
played it so fast that he caught all of us 
flatfooted.” 

Slim sputtered and fumed, and Donovan 
stepped into the group. He looked at Brown 
and his voice cracked like a top sergeant's: 
“What about it, Brown? Did he have you?” 

There was no hesitation as Brown replied 
“Yes, sir,” he said, and there was crisp obedi- 
ence in his tone. “He got me. Caught me 
flatfooted with that fool play. Slim laid it 
on me before I slid in.” He rose, dusted off 
his trousers and set out toward the bench. 
A puzzled silence fell over the crowd as the 
umpire motioned that Brown had made the 
final out. 

The rest of the game was a dazed and 
blurred affair for Slim. Richards regained 
his craftiness and strength and retired the 
McTyiere hitters in order in the ninth. 


The game ended with Slim’s run as the only 


one. 

Murphy approached Slim in the dressing- 
room. There was little joy in the coach's 
7 and he spoke soberly: 

‘Well, lad, you won a ball game to-day.” 

Nor was there any elation in Slim's reply. 
“You mean I stole one,” he said briefly. 

“TI didn't know,” Murphy stated thought- 
fully. “That play at the plate looked queer, 
but I didn't know. And what do you think 
of Big Harry, now?" he concluded, cocking 
a wise blue eye at the boy. 

**He’s all wet,’ Slim answered, jerking a 
shoestring into a knot. “His way might 
have been all right for him, but making the 
breaks is not the style I want. I'd rather 
have lost to-day than won the way I did. 
Brown showed me up, and 'm ashamed to 
meet the McTyiere crowd now. 

Murphy's wise old face wrinkled in a grin. 
“After all,” he said, “Big Harry did teach 
you something, after all.” 
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reer the motion of the loop with a slight wrist “May the light of this camp fire reflect its FOR BILL.DEAR ? EARNING ONE ALL BY 
n tight. movement. cheerfulness in our faces. A | ’ 
ing the Jt is as simple as all that! May the warmth of the camp fire warm | HIMSELF. IT ARRIVED TODAY. 
t know But remember, Don't lift that left hand! our hearts in friendship. 
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1, “but such a hike is early ordinary chair? Leaders rests the 
Richards morning, soon after weight of the Ten 
I] of us sunrise, before the Year Program. After 
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sun gets too hot. You may not like the idea 
of getting up so early, but try it anyhow. You 
will find it worth it. 


getting the fellows in, we’ve got to keep 
them in. The answer to all this is: BETTER 
TRAINING 


t Brown Be sure to dress warmly, FOR PATROL LEADERS 
geant’s: put a sweater over your Uniform—the AND BETTER PATROL LEADERS!” 
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replied yourself with notebook and pencil, and, if at I think you hit the nail on the head, Phil! 
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all possible, a pair of field glasses. Tell your 
fellows that it is necessary to move quietly 
and softly, without any jerky motions, and 
ask them to keep eyes and ears open. 

When you see a bird, “freeze” on the spot. 
and study it as it alights. If you use field 
glasses bring them up to your eyes with a 
long, slow motion. 

Note the colorings and markings on the 


smaller than a robin.” “almost as big as a 


E SHALL have to suspend our monthly 
contests until the fall when we shall go 
after them again in a big way. 

And here are the prize winners in the 
““My - most - interesting - and - novel - 
Patrol-Hike” contest. 

Ist Prize ($10.00). 
Arrow Patrol, 


L., Blazing 


Lawrence Leamer, P. 
Troop 8, La Crosse, Wise 


P, L., Pine Tree Lc 


Troop 22, Lexington, Mass.; Earl Groves, P 
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without cost. Also we'll give you a coupon worth ten tall 
Libby Milk labels. That will help a lot when you start to 


work. All set boys? Let’s go! 


Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Dept. BL-28, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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WEEK IN CAMP 
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All Expenses Paid for One to 
Four Weeks in Camp « « «+ 


HERES HOW: 


Then see your local Johnson Motor 
Dealer and register. He will give you 
an instruction sheet outlining the duty 
you must perform to earn from 1 to 4 
weeks in camp. 

The plan is simplicity itself. You 
merely gather data for the dealer on 
good prospects for Johnson SEA-HORSE 
outboard motors — names, addresses, 
whether they own boats, what kind, etc. 
That is all. You do not sell anything. 

For every motor sold to a prospect 
that you turn in—provided you were 
the first Scout to get the prospect—the 
Johnson dealer gives you a week in 





Go to your Scoutmaster and ask him to 
explain the Johnson Motor plan of send- 
ing Boy Scouts to camp this summer. 


camp. The limit is four weeks. Your 
reward beyond that is paid in cash. 


This plan is already in effect and 
already many Scouts are enjoying 
the fruits of this pleasant, simple 
work. The plan definitely expires 
July 15th. Get busy. Make the most 
of this opportunity. 


If you do not know who your local 
Johnson Motor dealer is, write us. 
We'll shoot you his name so you can 
register and get busy. 


Good luck —and a happy vaca- 
tion in Camp! 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 800 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co., 


Lid., Peterboro, Canada 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 














An Indian couldn’t 
call a taxi 





He walked! He glided through 
endless forest. Easily. Silently. 
He was comfortable—in moccasins. 

You'll be happier in moccasins. 
No matter where you go or what 
you do, you can wear moccasins 
for comfort. Bass adds smart style 
and sturdy soles to real moccasins. 
For school. For sport. For every- 
day wear. 

Feel the foot-fitting ease of Bass 
moccasin-shoes. One soft curve of 
leather extends all the way under 
the foot like a slipper. No hard 
flat innersole to curl and buckle. 
Write for the name of your nearest 
Bass dealer. Let us send you a free 


catalog. 
WARNING: Beware of shoes that look 
like moccasins but are not. 
Ask tor BASS 





Both are Bass Moccasins 





With Moccasin Comfort 


G.H. BASS & | & COMPANY 
73 Main St. Wilton, Me. 

















Genuine quality split gut, 
15 gauge only $1 50 per 


[ See of Finest | of Finest i 
SILK STRINGS o set prepaid 
iral: including SPLIT 


piral: 
black, Pahite-b ales, guide direc- 
Blain: white. l, tions: Plain GUT 
Teen orange; green. red 
oa re-strin, ng b 
guide, directions an stock $1 50 
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sar Bre? B5Se | fresh! 
EARN $60 A MONTH AT HOME! 
Order qu ick. satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE proven plan 


tgiling ow to earn cash ses stringing rackets! 
. BICKEL, 809 Dept. B240. 
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Seorttiestn 


ita Burn! 


Sunburn is a Burn like any other 
burn and should be treated with a 
burn remedy — UNGUENTINE. 


Unguentine goes as deep as the 
burn, stops the pain, prevents 
infection, hastens healing. 


USE IT ALL SUMMER LONG 
Keep on using Unguentine to develop 
a healthy tan. ..to soothe the flaming 
skin of irritations, eruptions, wind- 
burn, and insect bites. Unguentine 
is good medicine for bad skins. 
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Suara of the Thorns 


(Concluded from page 11) 


trotted toward the gazelle. The trot de- 
veloped into a canter, a gallop and a rush, 
or whatever you might call a movement that 
| is faster than chain lightning, and then—as 


that hurtling form threw itself upon a splen- 


‘did buck—Suara departed from there like 


| a stone leaving a sling. 


A jackal yapped his high-pitched call to 
his mate and in some manner conveyed the 


| news that Leo, the lion, and Juba, the cheetah, 


) feasted. 








| playing golf 


In devious ways they met and hur- 
ried to the banquet. Their path led them by 
| Suara, who, smelling their carrion-perfumed 
| pelts, quickly boundedaway. Meso, the jackal, 
also preyed upon the fawns of the smaller 
antelopewhen carrion failed and Suara did not 
wish for their snapping jaws at his heels. 
Toward morning he came upon an open 
veldt, fringed with thorn trees, where a herd 
of giraffe were feeding. Impelled by a yearn- 
ing for company and a hunger for the tender 
leaves and blossoms of the thorn trees, which 


he could pluck from the lower branches, he 
walked toward the giraffe herd. 

Suddenly a sneezing call wafted its way to 
him. That call brought every fiber in his 
body to attention and sent thrills of joyous 
hope through his small frame. Looking in 
the direction whence came the sound he saw 
a herd of deer-like animals moving among 
some low thorn trees and knew them for his 
kind. Soon he was among them, noses were 
touching him, familiar members of the herd 
walked up to look at him, and then he was 
drifting along with them as of old—the fears 
of nights alone forgotten. 

Now jackals might yap and hyenas could 
moan for all Suara cared. His quest was at 
an end—here were his kin; proud bucks, 
liquid-eyed does, young of his own age and 
size. A cool breeze stirred through the 
thorn trees and the sweet perfume of blos- 
soms beckoned and invited. Suara of the 
thorns needed no second invitation. 


Ride ’Em Beach Boy! 


(Concluded from page 21) 


fairly thin edge, on a fairly long slant, so 
that it will rise up and skim the surface 
when paddling it, or riding waves, and pre- 
vent “diving.” 

The first thing a surf rider learns is to 
handle the board in fairly smooth water be- 
fore he tries to paddle it out through break- 
ing waves, particularly if the breakers are 
running high. To navigate it, he lies on his 
face with feet together straight out behind 
him on the board; weight enough behind the 
balance center so it will not dive when he is 
paddling along. He drives it ahead by using 
both hands at the same time, just as the 
blades of canoe paddles would work if he 
and another paddler were sitting side by side, 
both stroking at once. He can use his right 
or left foot to steer. It is exactly like steering 
a sled with his foot; only this time he has 
water and not snow to drag the toe in. 

After he learns to handle the board easily, 
and can steer it well, then he can head out 
where the largest waves are breaking. The 
best kind of beach for surf-riding is naturally 
one where the waves start to break some 
distance offshore, in order to give as long 
a ride as possible. If he gets tangled with 
a breaking wave on the way out, and finds 
he can’t hang onto the bucking board, the 
only thing for him to do is to let it go and 
dive clear, calling a courtesy warning to any- 
one dangerously close between him and the 
beach, just as he would call “Fore!” when 
If some swimmer is too close 
to dodge, he may get a hard rap on the head. 

Once he has reached a spot just inshore of 
where the wave crests first begin to curl, then 
comes the real test. He lies waiting for a 
big fellow, looking back over his shoulder, 
and all ready to go. When he sees the right 
one coming, which will break just back of 
him, he paddles shorewards with all his 
might. Just as a standing man cannot catch 
a passing train without a shock, if he has no 


'momentum the wave will break right over 


| 





| riders know, and if he really has **< 


him. And the board, instead of being a 
docile plank of wood will thrash like a wind- 
mill, besides tiring out the rider A fellow 
needs plenty of wind to stick with the boards 
for very long, anyway! 

But with his board skimming fast enough 
ahead of the curling wave, he must give a 
last burst of paddling speed just as it catches 
up to him, then, all of a sudden, he will feel 
a great surge upward and forward. It is 
right here he gets the thrill which only surf 
aught” 


his wave he will start on a mad dash for the 
beach. Perhaps if the board was not going 
fast enough when the wave lifted it, he will 
lose the wave after a run of only a few yards, 
but it is a beginning, and he won’t rest until 
he’s mastered the trick! 

The Waikiki expert usually turns his board 
at a slight angle to the wave slope the second 
it picks him up, to gain speed at the start of 
the ride, but this knack comes with later 
practice. The next thing for the rider to 
learn is to come in kneeling, and as soon as 
possible after really catching the wave, to 
straighten up to his knees, still grasping the 
sides of the board. He must be very careful 
to keep just back of the balance center still, 
for a diving board is always a problem in 
rough water. Once this is mastered, he then 
learns to come in on one knee, or crouching 
on his heels. The final and finishing step is 
to be able to rise to his feet from this kneeling 
or crouching position, and ride in standing up. 
Hawkshaw, champion trick rider of Hawaii, 
comes in on his head, carrying someone on 
his shoulders, on one foot, but why is it not 
one boy in a hundred here in the States can 
ride a board standing up? It is simply be 
cause they have been unwilling to learn 
these first few principles of the sport before 
trying to ride! 

The finest riding surf in the world is off 
Waikiki, with its long Pacific rollers breaking 
far offshore on the reef. But shorter thrills 
are possible all along the Atlantic and Gulf 
of Mexico Seaboard, on the Great Lakes— 
in fact wherever there is a sand beach with 
fairly , waves breaking fairly well out. 
Bermuda, N Nassau, Havana—and especially 

California—have good surf and temperate 
water all year ‘round. These shorter, choppier 
waves may take more care to catch and ride, 
but they are quite fast. 

Like skating, the surf rider takes many an 
exciting spill, then, before he realizes the 
good news, he’s got it! That first ride is 
a thrill he will remember all his life. The 
beginner must remember that no one ever 
learned to ride the boards in a day or two. 
It takes practice, steady practice. The tale 
goes that Jack London mastered the big 
Pacific combers in three weeks, but plugged 
at it day in and day out in spite of continual 
spills and painful sunburn. ‘To this day the 
kamaaina—or old-timer in Hawaii—will 
boast of London's dogged persistence, as 
a malihini, or newcomer. His record still 
stands there, the best of all time 
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The Value of International Correspondence 


BROTHERHOOD member, Waite Keller 
of Mechanicsburg, Ohio, took “Inter- 
national Correspondence as a Hobby” for the 
subject of his school oration this term. He 
emphasized several good points. One, that 
the exchange of friendly letters gives him an 
intimate knowledge of the home life and 
general outlook of his overseas friends 
second only to visiting them. Another 
thing, it enables him to find out what boys of 
his own age in other countries are studying. 
A pen pal in Italy, senior in a school com- 
parable to our high, takes Italian, Latin, 
Greek, English, algebra, geometry, history; 
a Dutch senior takes English, German, 
French, chemistry, mathematics, history, 
geography; a Luxembourg senior’s subjects 
are English, German, French, history, 
geography, religion, jurisprudence. book- 
keeping, stenography and correspondence. 
Waite cites a number of other instances and 
in each case the boy is studying three or 
more languages plus usual requirements. 
‘““Oh,’’ we 
say, “foreigners 
are born lin- 
guists.” Grant- 


ing their natural 
facility in this i 
respect, they a 


nevertheless 
realized long 
ago that one 
can do business 
more success- 
fully in Argen- 
tine, for in- 
stance, if he 
knows Spanish; 
in Brazil, if he 
knows Portu- 
guese, and so 
on. They also 
recognize the 
cultural advan- 
tage that a 
knowledge of several languages should give 
one. Esperanto, Ido, Basic, the so-called 
universal languages, have great values, but 
they can not compensate for the grace of 
the Romance (Latin) languages, the dis- 
tinctive qualities of the various languages 
which are the outgrowth of the life of the 
people—their traditions and history. 

We are far behind some of our overseas 
friends in making use of radio in foreign- 
language instruction. In European countries 
it ranks high among the popular broadcasts. 
Of course there is a lack of conversation be- 
tween teacher and pupils, but the swing of 
the language can be put on the air and 
everyday words used. Phonograph records 
also can be made effective in the study of a 
language. 

It has often been said that a man can not 
know himself unless he knows other men— 
and unless people are able to think in the 
same idiom there is always a barrier. So the 
most important factor in the rating of 
modern languages in education is in the con- 
sideration of contacts, present and future, 
with the peoples of other countries. Boys 
who are studying a foreign language and 
secure a pen pal in a country where it is the 
native tongue should get finer shades of 
meaning, a better sense of usage, than ordi- 
narily can be obtained from textbooks: some- 
thing more than a vocabulary and an ability 
to parse and conjugate—an understanding 
of the other fellow’s whys and wherefores, 
which is the only road to Peace. 

In this connection we may say to those 
who expect to attend the Jamboree in August, 
that the Municipal Council of Budapest, 
Hungary, will present to Boy Scouts and all 
visitors to that city of romance this summer, 
a handsome book of views of Budapest, with 
text in every important civilized language. 

Many letters are received expressing al- 
legiance to the ideals on which the Brother- 
hood is founded and satisfaction with the 
way the department is conducted. It is the 
wish and intention to acknowledge these 
letters personally, but in case any appear to 
be overlooked, this is to say that all are 





The Taj Mahal, Agra, India. 
the World 


highly Several typical excerpts 
follow: 

From Ireland Joe Murphy writes: “I 
want to thank you for letter received from 
Raphael Pisani of Sao Paulo, Brazil. It was 
very interesting and I am sure Raphael and 
I are going to be the best of friends. Re- 
member the first correspondent you got for 
me—Joe Christiansen of Westerly, Rhode 
Island? That was close to three years ago. 
We write regularly and are great pals.” 

From Joe Beckert of Los Angeles (sounds 
like Joe’s Day): “‘I sure am elated to get the 
letter you sent me. I guarantee to do my 
best to live up to the rules of the Brotherhood 
and I shall continue to dive for the W.B.B. 
column first when I open my copy of Boys’ 
Lire.” (Sure, buddy, continue to dive: it 
shows you are in a hurry to get your nose 
into the magazine.) 

Shanti Prasad Vaid of Agra, India, has 
just asked for a pen pal. He lives near the 
Taj Mahal (pictured below), world-famous 
tomb of the 
Empress of one 
of the old Mon- 
gulrulers. 
Shanti is fifteen, 
high school stu- 
dent and Scout. 
His hobby is 
photography. If 
oneof you wants 
to correspond 
with him send a 
letter to C. L., 
and it will be 
forwarded pron- 
to. When you 
get started ask 
him to tell you 
why the Taj is 
called the 
“dream in mar- 
ble.” Its tran- 
quil loveliness, 
undisturbed by the wars of centuries, brings 
to mind this verse by an anonymous author: 

I pray the prayer the Easterns do, 

May the peace of Allah abide with you. 

Wherever you stay, wherever you go 

May the beautiful palms of Allah grow. 

Through days of labor and nights of rest 

May the love of Allah make you blest: 

So I touch my heart as the Easterns do— 

May the peace of Allah abide with you. 


prized. 





Architectural gem of 


D? YOU write Portuguese? A Scout- 

master in Funchal, Madeira, asks for 
pen pals for his Troop. He, himself, writes 
French, Spanish and Esperanto, but the let- 
ters for the boys must be in Portuguese. 
There is the same call for Brazil. Surely there 
are some Vasco da Gamas among you. Why 
don’t you boys make more use of your for- 
eign language knowledge? Do not be like the 
member who recently sent in a long letter in 
English for France which wound up with, 
“* If you cannot read this let me know and I will 
write in French.” 


GOODWILL DAY, May 18, will have 
passed, of course, before you receive 
this, but the spirit of the occasion will retain 
its significance until May 18, 1934, rolls 
round. In case you do not know, Goodwill 
Day is the anniversary of the First Hague 
Peace Conference held May 18, 1899. It is 
becoming more and more, all over the world, 
“The Children’s Peace Day.’ Talks are 
given in schools on World Friendship and 
there are songs, national and international, to 
carry out the idea. This movement is 
world-wide but it has been observed so faith- 
fully for years by the children of Wales that 
it has become the custom for children of 
other lands to send them, each year on May 
18, greetings and good wishes by radio, 
cable or letter. You will be glad to know 
that the Brotherhood sent a message saying: 
The World Brotherhood of Boys rejoices in 
the opportunity to extend hearty greetings to 
the Children of Wales on the twelfth anniversary 
of their splendid project of **Girdling the Globe 
with Goodwill.” 


International Friendship Network for All Boys Everywhere. 
Send for Rules of W. B. B. Correspondence Club. 
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YOU NEED FOR STRONG, 
STURDY DEVELOPMENT 


—are in this 
delicious food-drink 


@ Accepted by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation Committee on Foods... recom- 
mended by physical training teachers, 
athletic coaches and scout masters for 
strong, sturdy development...this Vitamin 
D-rich food drink is helping thousands 
of boys grow strong and husky. 


Goes foods contain carbohydrates and pro- 
teins. Other foods are rich in minerals— 
food-calcium and food-phosphorus. But there 
are very few foods that contain ALL of the 
essential food elements you need for strong, 
sturdy development. 

That is why many boys are weak, under- 
weight, frail . .. for though they eat a lot, their 
diet is not balanced, and they do not get the 
proper nourishment for husky, normal growth. 

But now science has created a food which 
contains essential food elements you need 
for strength, energy, vitality. It is called 
Cocomalt...and mixed with milk, as directed, 
it actually adds 70% more food-energy to it— 
almost doubling the nutritive energy value of 
every glass you drink. 

Cocomalt supplies extra carbohydrates that 
give you pep, energy, endurance. It supplies 
extra proteins that build up strength— put 
pounds of solid flesh and muscle on your body. 

Cocomalt provides extra minerals—phos- 
phorus and calcium. Furthermore, it is rich in 
Sunshine Vitamin D which helps the body con- 
vert the food-calcium and food-phosphorus 
into strong bones, sound teeth, a husky chest. 

You see, Cocomalt supplies essential food 
elements you need for building the physical 
structure which is your right and heritage. 


Drink Cocomalt regularly 


Fellows, for strong, sturdy development— 
take the advice of leading athletic coaches 
and physical training teachers throughout the 
country—drink Cocomalt at every meal. It has a 
delicious chocolate flavor and you'll like it a 
lot served hot or cold. And remember, Coco- 
malt is the only chocolate flavor food-drink 
that supplies extra Sunshine Vitamin D which 
you need for strong, sturdy development. It’s 
sold at all grocery and leading drug stores. 
Be sure you get the genuine Cocomalt and not 
a misleading substitute. For trial can, send cou- 
pon below and 10c(to cover cost of packing and 
mailing). 





Cocomalt is ascientific 
food concentrate of 
sucrose, skim milk, 
selected cocoa, barley 
malt extract, flavoring 
and added Sunshine 
Vitamin D. 














ps 





Name 





R. B. Davis Co., Dept.W-7, Hoboken, N. J. 
Please send mea trial-size can of Cocomalt. I am enclosing 
10c to cover the cost of packing and mailing. 


Cocomalt comes in powder 
form only—never in liquid or 
syrup. To be sure that you re- 
ceive essential food elements 
which you need for strong, 
sturdy growth, insist on Cocomalt, It is ac- 
cepted by the American Medical Associ- 
ation Committee on Foods. Look for the 
seal on the can. 





(ocomalt 
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City. 
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WARD'S “QUEER rene nl a 


Boys! We'll bet there isn't u col- 
lector in your neighborhood who 
has a stamp from Swaziland! Our 
big value packet includes this rare 
country; also scarce Tannou —_ %y 
triangle (as illustrated, Cat. 45 

and stamps from other myste soem 
far-off lands. Absolutely no Europe. 
Price only 5etoapproval applicants. 
D. M. WARD, Desk B, GARY \ 


























Scarce Russian Ze in 
Steme and se 

Waaune \as ile 
justrated): aon big ket 


of 53 dif, stamps t-— 

hopal, 
tee” list: Pai te “for Sc to 
approval applicant: a) 
WORLD-WIDE STAMP co., BOX 300, CAMDEN, 


BIG 10c OUTFIT! 


Packet British Colonies, including beautiful | 
Bechuanaland (illustrated); Pkt. French 
Cols. ine. maps and animals; pkt.. stamps 
from queer countries such as Nejd, Manchukuo, | 
ete.; set of world’s smallest stamps (cat. | 
75e.); watermark detector; perf. gauge; pair 
stamp tongs; package hinges—All for i10c. 


te approval applicants! 
JUSTIN STAMP Co., Roseville, Cal. 


= = RARE GREECE AIRMAIL 


















7 times larger than picture — only stamps in 
world in S colors! Also packet fine stamps 
J} from Inini (new country), wition 4 French | 
1 : ey ship, map, scenery, animal stamps, 
All for Se to approval soplicanta! EXTRA. 
Pack of hinges free with order! 


| WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6023 Harper, 7B, Chicago 


COSTA RICAN TRIANGLE, BRUNEI | 
Marienwerder, Af, prenicten, Diese, Ry Corea, Surinam, | 








Grenada, Alle FOR Sc 
To THOSE REQUES STING éuk "FAMOUS APPROVA Ls! 
VIKING STAMP CO., Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GooD NewS it’s our 10th Anniversary, so to the first SOO | 
zt we shall retund you t the Sc that | 
re is no catch to. this offer 
HURRY AND WRITE TODAY! | 
100 | 
1,500 stamps at lc each. 
50 per cent approvals 


Stamps Given sent with each order. | 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


GIVEN! JUNGLELAND PACKET! 


Abyesini (New Issue): 
1H oO (Explorer tanley> i Set Picturesque 
ig Packec other itlus- 
trated bargain lists and valuable coupons—all - to ‘applicants for 
waite Tob ap ia enclosing 3c postage! A sensational offer! 
jidwood Stes Co., Box 6B., Midwood Station, Brooklyn,N.Y. 


FAMOUS “ERROR” STAMP! 


Searce St. Kitts-Nevis (shows Columbus Sc 

peop J telescope—not invented until after 
leath!), ‘also beautiful uceye 

and packet Trengganu (Rajah), Branei, Leeward | 

Islands, Corea, etc.—only Se ‘with bargain ap 

provals’ and lists. 


d Pilgrim Stamp Co., Box 13, Mt. Washington, Md. 


BETTE 





All different. Postage 3c- 
Large album 15e. List of 























Things look different in 
COLD BLACK TYPE 


“I HEAR,” said the friend, 
“that you have just made $50- 
000 in the insurance business.” 

“Right—except for one or 
two slight particulars. It was 
real estate—not insurance. It 
was $75,000, not $50,000. And 
I didn’t make it—I lost it!” 


- | 


Has it ever happened to you 
that something you've told an 
acquaintance comes back, after 
many days, so distorted that you 
hardly recognize it? The spo- 
ken word so changes and colors 
much that we say, that by the 
time it passes many lips only the 
skeleton of truth remains. 

But how different it is with 
the printed word! That is why 
you can trust the advertise- 
ments. Had you thought of it 
that way? Simply because a 
manufacturer is compelled to 
be accurate in type, you know 
that the quality of the soap, gin- 
ger ale, clothing, butter or 
furniture that you buy is as 
standardized as the calendar. 
It’s all that the manufacturer 
claims for it. It has to be! 





Read the advertisements. Read 
them carefully, critically. Read 
them for profit! Read them 
knowing that the truth pays 
. - » you and the advertiser! 








| on the first page. 
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T WAS a busy evening at the Franklin 

Stamp Club. While Bob and Phil were 
busily examining approval books, Harry was 
at another table listening to Mr. Thomas 
who was enlarging on plate varieties of the 
United States bicentennial issue. These con- 
sist mainly of broken lines and spots and 
have been discovered by patient hours of 
search. A page of these misprints was pub- 
lished in Scott's Monthly Journal for April, 
19338. Harry’s mind did not run in that 
direction. Mr. Birwood had told him of a 
visit to the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing in Washington, where he had seen a tin 
barrel filled with printer’s waste—sheets that 
had gone through the press twice or had 
otherwise been spoiled. Here were errors, 
sure enough, and the specialist might have 
found much of interest for his collection in 
the barrelful. As the talk continued Harry 


| learned much of double offset, the variety of 


color in cancellation, plate numbers, hem- 
stitch watermark, color variation and much 
else that was only to be seen by 
the use of a powerful magnify- 
ing glass. Perhaps some of 
these errors might be found on 
stamps in his own collection, 
and he decided to go over them 
with his father’s reading glass. 
Again that barrel of waste came 
into his mind and he concluded 
enough of his time was spent in 
| keeping up with new issues. When he was 
a man more time might be given to errors. 
Phil was more inclined toward the specialist 





idea. Harry would tell him of what he had 
heard. There are so many sides to the 
hobby. He left the table and joined his 


friends who each had small trays before 


| them filled with stamps they had taken from 


the approval books. This was more in his 
line and he was thus employed when an old 
friend, Mr. Chitraro, sat down opposite 
them and opened his battered leather bag to 
bring out several books in which were 
mounted stamps he wished to sell. 

Harry picked up the nearest book and a 
beautiful Italian set for Eritrea was disclosed 
For regular postal service 
were nine upright oblongs, the main feature, 
a circular plaque with animal figures done in 
relief modeling. Cattle harnessed to a 
primitive plough, a man with a stick in his 
left hand driving them, is seen on the 
ten centesimi, sepia, fifty, purple, and two 
lira, seventy-five. On the twenty centesimi, 
seventy-five, carmine, and five lira, sage 
green, a loaded standing camel is shown. 
An advancing lioness in profile with her 
tongue out completes the series with the 
twenty-five centesimi, blue green, one lira, 
twenty-five, blue, and ten, red-brown. An 
accompanying series of six denominations, 
horizontal oblong, are for air mail. <A 
slightly conventionalized eagle with its head 


| lowered to the left, the wings partially raised, 
| decorates the fifty centesimi, red brown, one 


lira, violet gray and seven lira, seventy, plus 
two liras, and an airplane in upward flight 
is on the three liras, carmine, five, sepia, and 
ten plus two lira, fifty, blue. Three stamps 


from Russia are dedicated to Karl Marx, a 
German philosopher, born at Treves in 1818. 
After two years in Paris he was expelled in 
1845 because of his leadership of revolution- 
He was involved in a revolu- 
1848. 


ary economics. 
tionary movement in Germany in 
He taught that scien- 
tific socialism is 
simply a conscious 
participation in his- 
torical transforma- 
tion which proceeds 
before our eyes. His 
death occurred in 1883. The illustrations 
on the stamps show, three kopecs, green 
birthplace; ten, dark brown, his grave and 
thirty-five, portrait with signature. Three 
dates, 1818, 1883, 1933, are on avscroll! at 
the lower edge of the designs—birth, death 
and fifty year’s anniversary. Other Russian 
stamps were the Maxim Gorky, thirty-five 
kopecs, blue, companion to the recently 
issued fifteen, brown, then the _philatic 





| exhibition pair picturing the Academy of 


Fine Arts now surcharged thirty kopecs on 
fifteen, black brown and seventy on thirty- 
five, ultramarine, the overprint in red. And 
finally for the anniversary of fifteen years of 
the Red Army, a series of seven stamps, two 
subjects on each value showing the condition 
of the army then and now. Three kopecs, 


oe BY 0 Ww. “SIMONS 7 Sat 
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infantry; five, cavalry; ten, artillery; fifteen, 
tank corps; twenty, air fleet; thirty, navy, 
—_ thirty-five, political instruction. Vatican 
City has put on sale a set of four stamps for 
Holy Year which was inaugurated April 
Ist by His Holiness, Pius XI. Two designs 
are used, both having oval centers in which 
are the cross and orb circling around which 
is the Latin motto, “O CRUX AVE SPES 
UNICA.” All have two values. Twenty- 
five plus ten centesimis, green; seventy-five 
plus fifteen, carmine; eighty plus twenty, 
brown and one lira, twenty-five plus twenty- 
five centesimi, blue. A Mauritius postage due 
set of five like those prepared for Federated 
Malay States and Kenya and Uganda were 
next to be shown. Two cents, black; four, 
purple; six, red; ten, green and twenty, blue. 
Mr. Chitraro specialized in South America. 
“There are some color changes on Paraguay 
air mails of 1931,” he said. “Of the five 
in the original set I have received the five 
centavos, green, formerly blue; ten, from 
dull purple to maroon and twenty, was 
vermillion, now greenish blue. And these 
from Mexico; ‘SERVICIO OFICIAL,’ in 
two lines is printed across the face of the 
two centavos, scarlet; three, bistre brown, 


and twenty, dark blue, regular postage. You 
failed to notice this commemorative set of 


four from the Netherlands. William the 
Silent fought to save his country from the 
persecution of Charles the Fifth and his son, 
Philip II, rulers of Spain. William was 
born in 1533 at the Castle of Dillenburg in 
Nassau. Like Washington in our own 
United States he was called the ‘Father’ of 
the little republic of seven states. The 
Duke of Alva, commanding the Spanish 
forces, was finally driven out by cutting 
the dikes and flooding the country. In 
October, 1573, Alva’s fleet was defeated on 
the Zuider Zee. One and a half cents, drab; 
five, greenish black; six, mauve and twelve 
and a half, blue; an inexpensive set and ex- 
tremely attractive, too.” Mr. Chitraro was 
turning the pages rapidly and stopped to 
show a Persian set which he said was ‘in 
the making.’ The values arrive a few at a 
time. To date ten had been 
received. The Shah’s portrait 
is on all but a profile to the 
left appears on denominations 
only to the ninety di. Then 
follow larger stamps in two 
colors with a head facing front. 
The Persian Government seems 
to experiment with its design- 
ing and printing. In 1929 the 
series of sixteen values was very good. 
Those of 1931 and 1932 and the present 
stamps are far inferior in every way. What 
a contrast when one looks at these Italian 
pneumatic postage stamps with names under 
portraits. On the fifteen centesimi, mauve, 
is a likeness of Dante Alighieri, world famous 
poet, author of ‘The Divine Comedy,’ who 
was born in Florence in 1265, and was bap- 
tized with the Christian name of Durante, 
afterwards contracted into Dante. The 
art work is of the best and reproduction en- 
tirely satisfactory. Galileo Galilei who 
proved the world was not such a flat place, 
after all, looks forth from the thirty-five, 
carmine. A two lira, fifty, orange, express 
stamp, carries the King’s head, the name 
beneath—‘ Vittorio Emanuele III.’” 

France continues to add to her “Peace” 
type series with a thirty centimes, green and 
forty-five, ochre. They will be common 
enough, used. March Ist saw the comple- 
tion of Manchukuo’'s first year as a state 
and we have a reminder in a set of four 
stamps with values of one fen, dull orange; 
two, sage green; four, carmine, and ten, 
blue. When the set is mounted on a fresh 
page and properly captioned and dated 
the historical fact will not be forgotten. 

The evening had advanced to going home 
time and as the three boys started off Bob 
said; “Two hundred millions each of the 
one and three cent Chicago Century of 
Progress Exhibition stamps have been 
printed. No short supplies m this country. 
If you are interested in special cards and 
covers from the Fair on special days write 
to Mr. Lou W. Kreiker, 201 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, and he'll take care of you. 
There is a ‘Stamp Collector's Nook’ in the 
General Exhibits Building, Unit, No. 1, 
Group A, Booth 24. So, if any or all of us 
have the good luck to attend the Fair, all 
are cordially invited to stop at the booth.” 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service —first to the advertiser and then to 
us. In writing advertisers be sure to enclose 3c postage 
for reply. In returning “approvals” be sure to include 
your name, address and invoice number, and address them 
to the company from which you received them. 

“ Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involte no obli. 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 


or returned. 
ACE 















"Memes your shines, cards, 
covers, or stamps this idea] 


way. Regular NuAce 
Corners are the world’s 
standard. Junior NuAce, 


with narrow margins, es- 
pecially designed for s sin. 






JUNIOR gle stamps, blocks, smal] 
REGULAR prints. 6 colors: Black, 
White, Gray, Sepia. Red, 


Green—100 to the pkge. Gold or Silver—60 to the 
pkge. You can see right through the new Transparent 
NuAce—80 to the pkge. 


A at your deal 
Ssie 10c a Package 3*ira't8 scorn 
If they cannot supply you, send 10c. 
for package and samples. 


ACE ART COMPANY 
8 Gould Street - - - - Reading, Mass, 


International JUNIOR ALBUM, 1933 
NEW, ENLARGED EDITION 


About 900 paves. Potts illustrated. Spaces for 27,000 stamps 

from earliest issues to date of publication. 

No. 1. Boards, blue cover, cloth back........ $3.00 

No. 2. Cloth, gilt lettering, stubbed.......... 4.00 
gee oe 








SCOTT sreaee | a¢ coin co. 1 West 47th ‘Street, New York, N.Y. 
for new Price List. It's free 


















Beautiful Uruguay “‘flyi " 
Airmail and scarce “Aiving hare” 

angie (as Uustrated) ) are ine 
icket of erent 
rom Latakia, Grand 
and 





MYSTIC STAMP eon (Dept. SO) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 











105 stamps, each from different ogetry. inctadion: 

Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Brunei, Falkland, 

bar and various others from ‘Africa, Asia, Scath an 

Cc —y a mpi Indies, tte: GIVEN with 

eac der 

Collection a ’ together with our price list of 

albums, supplies and | hundreds of bargains in sets, 

packets. etc. N CITY STAMP & COIN CO. 
604 Riace's St Cincinnati, 0, 


(ATVian AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 


and 32 different stamps, includ- 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 12 UNITED 
STATES (early issues, com- 

memoratives, etc.) and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5c. Approvals and 
big illustrated price list sent 
jrite today! 


"A y with each order. y 
4NW CurhanStampCo., Gloucester, Mass. 


UNITED STATES 


baer Conon IES — FOREIGN gate 
aH A CENTRAL oe 
308 AN D 25% DISCOUN 


312 E. 23rd ST. ‘NEW YORK 








NOEMUS STAMP co. 





READ THIS 
55 ALL ee good sempe in eteting ININI, 
L is FRENCH 
. That's re yi Stamp 
Wallet and Hinges ALL for 5c to Approved =n 
Ss 


UNITED PACIFIC PHILA 
Dept. L Box 25, Ventura, Calif. 


CHINA FAMINE RELIEF SET 


complete, le to $1 and 25 two-color stamps to 
approval buyers. The poverty stricken people can 
ill afford to contribute to charity and the 50c. and 


$1 will surely be good stamps, 
PACIMPCO, Box 552c, Glendale, California 


TREMENDOUS BARGAIN ¢ RB, 












Cc 
PACKET TRIANGLES, PACKET > 10¢ 
ABYSSINIA AND 53 OTHER ‘ 
BEAUTIES ALL FOR ONLY 10c, 
To Approval Applicants. 
FOREST STAMP SHOP, 4704 Liberty Hghts Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


ALAOUITES — ININI — ee 


ALPHABET PACKET every letter from A to Z (exc: 
Y) represented in this packet. Listen to some of bag 
Inini, Kenya, Latakia, Senegal, Tozo, Zambesia, etc. 
Send two $c stamps and ask for approvals. Five for one” 


R.C. Hardman, Box 1246, Santa Monica, Calif. 


hom mg py issue No, 572, cat. 
only ‘aD ppreval soplicents. 
4 Liberts’ "Mee 7 
—, — _ with » preitim, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Wings and Toes 


( Concluded from page 23) 


Herons are no surprise along any water 
course in warm weather. The Great Blue, 
tallest bird in America, simply can’t pass 
himself off as any other bird, any more than 
ean a Zeppelin for an airplane. Except for 
the very rare Great White Herons, which 
never leave Florida, no other American heron 
js much more than 
half this size. The 
Little Green Heron 
js the one you will 


Answers to Ten Scout Teasers 
(See page 43) 


leave distinctive and “originally designed” 
tracks; so we'll look along the seashore, par- 
ticularly on the ebb tide, where the surf 
leaves a “‘clean slate.” There will be the 
three-toed prints of the Sandpiper and the 
Shore Bird clan: the webbed track of the 
Gulls and webbed, little tracks of the Tern. 
There might be the 
nid tracks of Peli- 
cans and some other 
sea birds with the 





see most often, flying 
with head back on 
shoulders, and long 
legs trailing. White 
herons will appear in 
late summer, just a 
shade larger than the 
LittleGreens. They 
are young Little Blue 
Herons, come up to 
see the world from 
their nesting grounds 
in Virginia and the 
Carolinas. 


you, eh? 


inches. 


coiled shells. 


true stomachs. 
9. Ten cents each. 
10. Eighteen inches. 





1. The third anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was celebrated. Fooled 


2. The robin is about ten inches long while 
the English sparrow is only six and one-third 


3. “‘The Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 

4. Massage applied to the muscles. 

5. Sirius, the dog-star. 

6. Indian beads, used as money or for 
decoration, made from the axes of certain 


7. You are reading it this moment. 
8. Three. One ruminant stomach and two 


same shaped feet, 
like the Cormorants. 
Along the shore of 
the still water, tidal 
or fresh, there will 
surely be long-toed 
Heron tracks, widely 
spaced apart as the 
birds walk with long, 
slow strides; and 
duck footprints 
which might easily 
be gulls’. There will 
be the delicate trace 








The Shore Birds, 
long and pointed of 
wing, are in evidence around all water. 
Spotted Sandpipers, often called Teeter Snipe, 
and Kildeer are always somewhere around and 
nest nearby. Vast numbers of others come 
back from the North in midsummer. They 
are often plentiful, but it takes more than 
just to note their flight to differentiate be- 
tween them. There are dozens of species, 
many of which look much alike, particularly 
in fall plumage. So learn to know them as 
a group, by their rather irregular way of 
flying, their pointed, partially spread wings, 
and, if near enough, by their trailing legs. 


The Birds that Would Rather Walk 
HESE are the Grouse and Bobwhites 
and Pheasants and perhaps the Meadow 

Lark. We certainly shall hear bobwhites and 

larks from our hillside, but are not so likely 
to see them, which makes it about time to 
talk of footprints. 


Footprints 

LF us look up some likely places and 

read signs. The footprints of many birds 
are really non-existent. Hummingbirds, 
Kinglets, Chickadees, weighing about as 
much as a deep breath, would need a sub- 
stance like whipped cream to make an im- 
print. Many others, too, never set. foot on 
ground, but forever stay in the trees, like 
the woodpeckers; or a-wing like the swal- 
lows, that even bathe and drink as they fly 
over the water. And many others leave 
footprints so alike that no one can tell them 
apart. An Indigo Bunting’s footprint looks 
no different from an English Sparrow's. 
But still there are many, many, birds that 


yards or anywhere. 


of all kinds of small 
birds that come to 
the water’s edge to drink or bathe, some of 
which vou can tell. Inthe marshes you may 
find the strange print of the Mud Hen or 
Coot, and the rare lopsided, clover-leaf print 
of the Grebe. This latter is almost as scarce 
as the autograph of a Cannibal Chief who 
can’t write, but it does exist. The bird loves 
the water so much that it even builds its 
nest so it can swim toit and climb on. Along 
dusty paths and country roads there will be 
the numberless tracks of the land birds, some 
placed in pairs made by those that hop; or 
again placed singly by those that walk, like 
the Blackbird and Meadow Lark. Many 
birds take “dust baths.” Bobwhite and 
Grouse and Pheasants do, and many song 
birds. So there’s another chance to get a 
story. And there’s the snow, that tells 
everything that takes place on its surface. 

It’s a big volume, The Book of the Out-of- 
doors. Perhaps these drawings may serve 
as an index to onechapter. And I'll tell you 
where there is an index to another. Watch 
pigeons, chickenbirds, and ducks in farm- 
Note how the pigeon 
starts in flight with a half circle of tail that 
it closes as it attains speed, that it spreads 
its tail fully again as it lands, as a brake. 
Then observe that no “fast flyer”’ keeps its tail 
spread as it flies, but that the “Lazy Flyers” 
often do. Watch how a hen makes tracks. 
They are a pheasant’s footprints enlarged. 
Note how far apart her footprints are placed 
when she walks, then see how the distance be- 
tween them increases when she runs. That will 
help to tell you if the Bobwhite or Grouse or 
Pheasant, whose tracks you have found, was 
in a normal state of mind, or in a hurry. 


The Readers’ Page 


(Concluded from page 32) 


46 inch thick, cut with a notch on one end of 
each leg to fit into the metal retainers, as 
shown in drawing. Fashion the retainers out 
of thin strap iron, or heavy galvanized iron, 
drilling holes in the flaps to screw on to the 
kit. The closed kit in the drawing shows how 
tomake and fit on the drop-leg supports which 
hold up the table lid when extended for use. 
Hinge them at the top, and put on a turn- 
button to hold them flat against lid when not 
in use, as shown in drawing. Then bolt on 
astrong leather handle, and put on a hasp for 
padlock to hold kit securely closed in travel- 


ling. The removable legs are to be placed in 
the empty space in the top of the kit. 

This folding camp kitchenette is ideal for 
two people, or will accommodate a party of 
three. The little folding camp stools shown 
in the drawing, and photo are the ideal type 


for compactness, comfort and cheapness. 


They can be bought at large sporting goods 
stores for about sixty cents each. If you set 
the kitchenette up with the back to the 
wind it will prevent the wind blowing on 
the table and cooling off the grub and drying 
out the bread. 
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“So long, Bob, I've got to make 
my three sales calls. I'm shooting 
for $5.00 this week in spare money 
earnings. Don’t forget, write Jack 
Gardner and tell him you want to 
sign up. You'll be surprised how 
easy it is to earn spare money.” 















“You're on, Ted. I'm glad you 
dropped in and gave me the chance 
to become the BOYS’ LIFE repre- 
sentative in my neighborhood. I 
can surely use some money. I'll get 
going as soon as I hear from Jack.” 





Get Your Share! 


Here is a real opportunity for you 
to earn spare money. Hundreds of 
BOYS’ LIFE boosters are doing it. 
They earn their own spending money 
each week. They get the things they 


need and want when they want them. 


You can do it, too. Be a “Live 
Wire’—become the BOYS’ LIFE 
representative of your neighborhood. 








Don’t let some one else beat you to 
it. Give a little of your spare time 








for spare money. 


- Fill in the coupon and 
Mail it to Jack Gardner TO-DAY! 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
I want to 


Please send me the big “Get Your Share’: Outfit. 
become a “live wire” spare money earner. 
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Powder and Roundshot 


squinted along the barrel of the gun, and 
tapped lightly on the elevating quoins with 
his mallet. 

Peering aft, David saw the stocky figure of 
Captain Jones beside the helmsman. He was 
holding his hat in the air. At the main hatch 
a midshipman stood with his head and shoul- 
ders above the coaming, ready to give the 
signal to the main-deck guns. John Paul 
Jones was grinning. Then he swung his hat 
downward in a wide are. There wasa ragged 
cheer. 

The deck seemed to lift beneath David's 
feet with the crash of the broadside. Number 
six gun belched flame and smoke, leaping 
back against the tackles that held it. White 
smoke swirled all about him. Snarling men 
whose tarry pigtails stood black against 
their sun-tanned skin leaped forward to re- 
load. The boy seized his empty cartridge 
case and spun on his heels to go below for 
more powder. 

In that instant, even as he started for the 
hatchway, David knew that something had 
gone terribly wrong. Flame was belching 
from the opening before him, smoke curled 
up between the timbers of the deck. In 
several places the planking was shattered 
and blackened with gaping holes. Even as 
another broadside from the Serapis crashed 
into them a man cried frantically: 

** All the main-deck guns have burst!” 

The column of flame died, though the 
smoke came in ever thickening clouds, and 
David dropped down the hatchway. The 
main deck was a shambles. The heavy guns 
of this lower tier, old pieces discarded by 
the French, had nearly all burst. 

Time ceased to have any meaning. For 
what seemed hours on end David Rich ran 
back and forth’ between the upper deck and 
the magazine. The battle was a series’ of 
flashes, brief pictures seen in the moments he 
lingered on deck. Both ships were enveloped 
in a dense pall of smoke. Often he could see 
nothing of the Serapis but the venomous 
flashes of her guns. The sun had almost gone, 


Raiders of the Malpats 


said there was no duplicate in all North 
America. 

Imo strained, pushed like a Samson, fight- 
ing to keep the masonry from descending. 

There was a crash in the bush along the 
side of the crypt. A burly figure broke 
through the mesquite and ran nimbly along 
the edge of the arch. It was Lunt. Over his 
shoulder was slung the big brass transit, 
mounted on its heavy tripod—the beloved 
instrument of the Chief, symbol of his pro- 
fession. 

Lunt forced himself in beside the Indian. 
He thrust the instrument under the tip of 
the descending arch. He kicked the thick, 
yew-wood supports apart so that they spread 
out, fan-wise. The iron-shod toes dug into 
the crumbling roof of the stationary section. 

Jack plunged ahead, feeling the saw- 
toothed leaves ripping at hands and face. 
His ears were alert for the sound of rending 
wood that might signal the giving way of the 
tripod and the dropping into place of the 
arch. Face to face he came with a lichen- 
grown wall. He swung his head to the right 
and saw the low yawning entrance-way at 
the base of the arch. A second he hesitated. 
If the tripod gave! His grip tightened on the 
old six-gun. He shut his eyes and darted in! 
Darkness muffled him. 


ACK placed his left hand on the tunnel 
wall. It was something solid in this 
tube of darkness. Then, bit by bit, he 
made out a patch of amber on the floor of 
the passageway. 

Light struck his face. After all the black- 
ness it felt almost like a blow. He wheeled 
about, stood still. He was looking into a 
gigantic underground chamber. 

Several points of light peeped out at him— 
torches in the hands of men massed in the 
shadows on the far side of the high-ceilinged 
room. But he hardly noticed them at first. 
He was taking in the spectacle of a huge 
hall apparently hewn out of solid stone, 
a chamber many times as large as the weed- 
choked crypt he had just come from. 

The dark corners of the place were filled 
with men and horses. The dark visages of a 


hundred buscaderos grew out of the shadows. 
Torchlight glinted somberly on rifle barrels 
and naked-bladed machettes. 


but there was now plenty of light. The Bon- 
homme Richard was ablaze! The glow of the 
flames shed a red light on the cluttered decks. 


HE deck of the Richard was now on a 

slant, as she began to settle lower in 
the water. David noticed it as he struggled 
up on deck with the two powder charges. 
When Black Jake saw him stagger over with 
the load he bared his teeth wolfishly. The 
hoy grinned back. Somehow they were no 
longer enemies, but comrades in a stubborn 
and bitter fight. 

Though the sun had gone there was more 
light than ever, as the whole starboard side 
of the Richard began to burn. The flames 
ran up the tarred rigging. Firing died away 
as the weary men left their guns to carry 
water buckets and beat at the flames with 
dripping shirts. A shot had cut the halyards 
of the Stars and Stripes at the stern. As 
the flag drooped a voice rang out from the 
quarter-deck of the Serapis. 

**Have you struck your colors, sir?” 

From amid the swirling smoke on the 
Richard's shattered poop came a defiant 
answering shout: 

“Struck, sir? [ve just begun to fight!” 

They must have wondered, there on the 
Serapis, at the hoarse and savage cheering 
that broke aboard the crippled Bonhomme 
Richard. The red dusk was filled with the 
roar of her defiance. 

There were only two men left at number 
six gun when David came on deck the next 
time. Another roundshot had reduced the 
bulwarks at that point to a mass of kindling. 
Black Jake Sawyer, his thigh shattered, lay 
on the deck behind the gun. He raised him- 
self on one elbow. 

**Come on, lad,”” he growled through pale 
lips. ‘‘Help serve the piece. We've been 
pecking at their main-mast and. by the great 
horn spoon, we'll get it yet!” 

The three of them could scarce trundle 
the gun back for reloading. till a marine 
whose cheek was bleeding from a rifle ball 


Instinctively, Jack spread his feet and 
crouched, dropping into the gun-fighters 
stance. And then, in the center of the great 
hall, at the foot of an odd, pier-like block of 
stone, he caught sight of the figure of a man 
propped up on a rude litter. The man’s hand 
was lifted, palm forward. The gesture of 
peace! 

“Come here!” rang out a command. 

Jack started so that he almost jerked the 
trigger on his revolver. That voice was un- 
mistakable. It was the Stalker! 


ran up to lend them a hand. They rammed 
home the charge, and David glanced back 
at the fallen gunner. Sawyer’s eyes were 
tortured by pain, but he was smiling. 

“You have a good eye, boy,” he gasped. 
“Stand behind the breech. Sight on the base 
of the main-mast about a fathom up. Then 
let “em have it!” 

David sighted the piece, stepped aside, and 
touched the smoldering match to the vent 
hole. The gun roared! Through the swirling 
smoke he saw white splinters fly from the 
base of the Serapis’ main-mast. The tall 
spar shook like a reed, and a man came hurtl- 
ing down from aloft. His body was _ black 
against the glow. 

“One more shot should do it!” Sawyer 
snapped in grim satisfaction. 

For an instant David stood beside the 
fallen gunner, peering through the broken 
bulwarks before them. The u;~cr deck of 
the Serapis was a shambles. Marines and 
seamen alike had been shot down in scores 
by the marksmanship of the American rifle- 
men, but under decks the lower guns still 
growled and pounded the stricken hull of 
the Richard at point-blank range. David 
noticed something. 

“Their main hatch is open!” he cried. 
Black Jake's beard wagged, and he pointed 
upward. 

“*Aye—and there goes Fanning to drop 
grenades into it!” 

Along the main-yard crawled a slim young 
lieutenant in the rags of a uniform. A bag 
was slung on his back. On the main-top 
whence he had come crouched Red Cherry, 
the Iroquois sharpshooter. A_ red-coated 
marine rose to fire at Fanning, but Red 
Cherry's long rifle barked at once. The ma- 
rine dropped his musket and went to his 
knees. The Indian thrust the smoking rifle 
to a wounded man who lay beside him and 
seized a freshly loaded piece. His move- 
ments were rapid but calm. 

As they reloaded the gun again, working 
with furious haste, David saw that Fanning 


(Continued from page 


Jack, gazing warily towards the close- 
packed ranks of the buscaderos, caught sight 
of old English, Kurtz and the cook standing 
there. They were all right, then! 


‘THE Stalker pushed himself up a trifle 
straighter. The covering slipped from his 

chest, revealing a dirty, stained bandage. 

His hard, yet regal face twisted into a smile. 

He might have been an Emperor—an Em- 

peror sculptored in cold, yellow marble. 
Lunt spoke: “Gil Cabeza?” 











‘THERE is no point on the earth where 
the moon never shines. 
—Scout Jack Mueller, Appleton, Wisc. 
* * * 


HE first Air-Mail letter was carried 

in an experimental balloon on January 
9, 1793, from a Philadelphia prison court- 
yard to Woodbury, N. J., where balloon- 
ist Jean-Pierre Blanchard delivered it to 
the Woodbury Mayor. 

—Truman Tyler, Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * * 


HE elevators in New York City make 
more mileage daily than all the street 
traffic in the city put together. 
—Noble Owings, Jr., Riverdale, Md. 
. . * 


HE wires used in making filaments for 

incandescent lamps are sized by thread- 
ing through holes in diamonds, these holes 
are drilled with diamond dust, a steel 
needle, and oil. 

The smallest hole drilled is between 3 


wherever possible. 


will do. 
2 Park Ave., New York City. 





| Do You Know That? 


and 4 ten-thousandths of an inch in 
diameter and requires two weeks of con- 
tinuous drilling twenty-four hours a day. 
—Donald Davis, Hyattsville, Md. 
* x * 


HE stripes on a zebra are not unlike 
human fingerprints. No two of them 
are alike. 
—Robert Hellmann, Indianapolis, Ind. 
* x * 


NE cubic inch of platinum can be 
drawn into a wire over 4,400 miles 
long. 
—Scout Dumont Kenny, New York 
City. 
* * aa 

HE volume of water required to meet 

the needs of the railroads of the 
United States amounts to 350,000,000,000 
gallons annually—the amount sufficient 
to keep a city with a population of 500,000 
supplied with water for ten years. 

—Joseph Hoffman, Pine Grove, Pa. 








REWARD! 


BOYS’ LIFE will pay $1.00 for every “Do You Know That?” 
accepted. You run across them continuously. Encyclopedias are full 
of them. Please give source of information or substantiating facts 
Because of the quantity submitted none can be 
acknowledged or returned. Write ’em short and send them in—a postal 
Address: “Do You Know That?” Boys’ Life Magazine, 
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was lying prone on the end of the yard 
Ever he reached into the sack, then swung his 
arm downward. Each time there was a burst 
of flame as the genades struck on the deck 
of the Serapis. Just as the boy crouched ty 
sight the gun, one of the grenades fell straight 
and true into the open hatch. At once g 
mighty, blinding pillar of flame rose fy 
above the deck. By its light David sighteg 
squarely on the weakened main-mast. ‘They 
he stepped back and fired the gun. 

Slowly, ponderously, almost majestically. 
the main-mast of the Serapis swayed and 
began to fall. Shrouds and rigging snapped 
like threads, dark bodies hurtled down from 
the tilted fighting top. With a crash of 
breaking timbers the mast toppled over the 
side. 

The flames were leaping higher from the 
open hatch of the British ship, and over the 
thunder of the firing sounded a long-drawp 
whistle. Cease firing! David wiped the sweat 
from his eyes and stared at the staff of the 
other vessel. The red ensign that had hung 
there a moment before was gone. The 
Serapis had struck! 

One of the men with David threw his 
cutlass in the air and cheered through 
parched and blackened lips. The other sat 
heavily down on the gun carriage and dropped 
his face in his hands. David himself felt 
weak. He was tired, more tired than ever 
in his life. Mechanically he doused the slow 
match in a water bucket, then sat down on 
the deck. Beside him Black Jake Sawyer 
was smiling in his beard. 

**Lad,” he said in a fading voice, “‘T take 
back all the ill thoughts I had o’ye. We'll 
make ye into a seaman and a gunner yet. 
Shake on it!” 

Their two hands, both weary and powder 
stained, met in a strong clasp. Against the 
moon that shone through the drifting smoke 
David could see the stocky, belligerent figure 
of John Paul Jones. His cocked hat was 
crammed well down on his head, and his 
chin thrust out. He seemed to be smiling. 


“Si,” the wounded man acknowledged. 
“T am Gil Cabeza—Outlaw.” 

The Stalker's voice dropped lower but it 
still held a note of mocking defiance. 

“Many times me and my men, we try to 
stop you. And I now would stop you, too, 
if the flying-machine had not come.” 

“Why did you want to keep us out?” 
Lunt asked, quietly. 

“Why? Because you change much. | 
want things as they are—the way when the 
Spaniards first came. It was best, I think, 
when this country was all one hacienda, when 
one man ruled from the Montana to the 
Golfo. That man... .” 

Cabeza raised his arm. He pointed to the 
pile of stone at his back. 

“That is the statue, the tomb, of the Con- 
quistador who won this land with his sword,” 
Cabeza said. Weaker and weaker his voice 
became, but he held his head up and looked 
the Chief in the eye. 

“He held it as I would hold it—if I could; 
this Don Jean La Mason.” 

“Don Jean La Mason!” exclaimed Jack. 

“You know the name, yes?” asked the 
Stalker softly. The look of pain in his eyes 
for a moment replaced by curiosity. 

“That name, switched into American, is 
the same as mine,” said Jack. “It’s the 
same as my grandfather's, and his grand- 
father’s: John Lamason!” 

For a long moment the Stalker stared at 
Jack. It made him uncomfortable, that cold, 
satirical gaze. The wounded outlaw parted 
his thin bloodless lips in a smile. “Sz, per- 
haps this is so. There is something of 
him... ” he motioned to the graven man 
at his back— “in you. And so I make this 
bargain with you. . . .” 

“What do you want?” demanded Jack. 

“Only this,” the Stalker said. “* Your men 
.. . I will let them go. The followers d 
mine, they will go away, go south, leave the 
land to you and those copper-skinned 
diablos of Imo’s. . . .” 

“Yes,” said Jack. 
“The price—the 
buried here—where I am now, at th 
foot of the Conquistador.” Cabeza’ 
clenched hand rose and he pointed t 

the statue. Then it fell. He lay sos 
with closed eyes, that Jack feared he was 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


dead. But the outlaw opened his eyes ques- 
jonin; sly. 

, “Yes, * said Jack. 
as you wish.” 

Cabeza seemed to want to say something 

more. 
Jack leaned over to catch his words . . . 
«“—at the foot—like a caballero. 1 try hard 
once to be like him, like La Mason, but 
somehow . . - Don Cabeza was dead. 

Old English moved out of the press of rest- 
less men, his arms swinging freely at his 
sides. Kurtz and the cook followed. They 
came towards the place where Lunt and the 
Major and Jack stood waiting. 

Lunt touched Jack’s arm. “We'd better 
all be getting out of here,” hesaid. ‘I have 
a hunch that this outfit will stick by Cabeza’s 
agreement if we leave ‘em alone and don't 
rile them.” 

Jack turned and followed the others 
along the passageway and into the flashing 
sunlight. 


*T'll see that it is done 


LATER as ‘the Chief and Major Watkins 
and Jack came out of the mesquite 
thickets and onto the alkali flat behind camp, 
Major Watkins said, “Well, we can’t let 
Jack be late for registration, can we, sir? 
Not even if I have to fly him up to Stan- 
ford myself.” 

The engineer said with real feeling: “Jack 
rates the president's own car after what he’s 
done for us and the company.” The Major 
swung around with a laugh. 

“All right, Jack, take your choice: Pull- 
man or Whirlwind.” 

Jack proffered his hand to Lunt. “I'm 
afraid a private car would be lonesome, 


Chief,” he said. 
Major Watkins.” 

At the edge of camp the men paused. Old 
English turned to Jack. 


“T think I'll pull out with 








“For two cents I'd tell him!” 











“You and I will get together again one of 
these days. Right?” 

“You bet we will,” said Jack. “We'll all 
get together again.” 

The din of a motor being revved up roared 
across the fat. Major Watkins was waiting 


to take off. 
something. . . . 

He made for the tents where the wounded 
surveyors were lying on their cots. He went 
down the line, exchanging brief farewells 
with his cempanions of the last three months. 
“So long! ’ **So long, kid. And luck!” 

Then he came to Kinny—Kinny. his 
taunting enemy. The head chain’s legs were 
swathed in heavy bandages. His eyes were 
closed. Jack figured Kinny had not seen 
him, and would not want to see him, so he 
turned quickly away. But as he swung on 
his heel, a muffled call came from the man 
on the cot. He motioned Jack over. 

Weak from loss of blood, Kinny mumbled, 
“fT want to apologize for ridin’ you. We 
birds that have been followin’ this game 
since before you was born, natur'lly kinda 
resent college kids hornin’ in; especially when 
you got the goods. Understand?” 

“Sure I understand,” said Jack, reading the 
real feeling in the hard-cased surveyor’s eyes. 
“Sure, I know how it would hit me. Shake.” 

Kinny stared at the tall frank-eyed youth. 
He managed a grin. “You check, fella. 
You're a real S. I.” 

Jack gulped hard. He cleared his throat. 
“T’ve got to go. So-long, Kinny.” 

A “real S. 1.,” and a descendant of Don 
Jean La Mason, Conquistador! Some re- 
putation for one chap to live up to. 

He strode out of the tent and across the flat 
towards the racketing plane. Climbing into 
the aft cockpit he waved as the Wright taxied 
into the wind and took the air with the roar of 
her 240 H.P. Soon the La Masonruins andthe 
tents of the S. I. camps were mere dots on the 
gleaming desert. Toe Enp 


Suddenly Jack remembered 


You Win, Wowser «assets em 


order made the airedale stop growling. And 
as the boys took him with them back to the 
trail they overheard Mrs. Perkins say to her 
husband that the beast had wanted to as- 
sault her darling Alonzo. 

But both Wowser and Alonzo knew better. 
In spite of his brow-beaten manner there 
seemed something genuine about the little 
fellow and Wowser wanted to see more of 
him. With some vague idea of meeting the 
spaniel, Wowser darted off into the woods, 
disregarding the boys’ shouts for him to come 
to heel. 


THIS was real life. Wowser ran on and on. 

When the sun swung high he sprawled on 
the good damp earth among the ferns and 
rested after his hours of exploring. A field- 
mouse, a chipmunk and several jeering jays 
provided him with fun most of the afternoon, 
and when the evening shadows began to 
lengthen he found himself in an upland 
meadow close to the lake. 

Below him, cattle moved along a winding 
path toward the farm in the valley. He was 
watching them when his tail stub began wag- 
ging rapidly. His hopes were realized. 


WOWSER stood and watched until his 

little friend had been brow-beaten and 
ordered to heel while his mistress proceeded 
to the farm. 

“Still throwing her weight around,” he 
thought as for the last time he saw Mrs. 
Perkins turn and say something to the little 
dog. Then he gave his tail stub one con- 
temptuous flirt and went for a glorious long 
romp before he started to jog back to the 
wooden bridge where he had learned that 
afternoon the boys had made a temporary 
camp. It was a sorry camp site, damp and 
mosquito-ridden, but since they had been 
deprived of the site on the hidden lake, it 
was the best that offered. 

The nearer he got to the boys, the surer 
Wowser was that his master also would have 
something to say to him for his long absence. 
Of course it would not be the kind of thing 
Mrs. Perkins said to Alonzo—no self-res- 
pecting dog would stand for that, and no 
self-respecting master like Len would say 
them—but still he knew he was in for an 
uncomfortable half hour. When finally he 
glimpsed the boys’ tent through the trees he 
sat down and scratched behind his ear per- 
plexedly. 

The night breeze brought him news of the 
camp's doings. Uh-huh, his twitching nose 
up told him, they were having bacon—and 
€ggs—and pancakes. He took a few quick 
steps forward. Yes, but there might be 
more rope than pancakes for him. His long 
absence without leave made him feel guilty. 
Just then the croon of the night wind through 
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the trees seemed to be calling to him. He 
gulped and sat down. Ah, there would be a 
full moon tonight, already he saw the bright- 
ness growing in the eastern sky. A moon, 
freedom and new country—these were more 
compelling than mere hunger. He started 
toward the heart of the woods, found the lake 
trail and swung along it, thinking of Alonzo. 

What would the little fellow be doing now? 
he wondered. The moon rose like a balloor 
of cold fire above the upward reaching arms 
of the trees, and soon he saw it shimmering 
on the lake. A bat wavered past him and he 
jumped, snapping absurdly at it. And then, 
on the shore near the Perkins’ camp, he saw 
an animal the size of a spaniel walking 
stolidly along the sand. His heart leaped. 
Was Alonzo really free to-night? 

He ran ahead, but the animal was not 
Alonzo. It was unlike any he had ever seen. 
Confident of its powers of self-defence, it 
walked with bushy tail erect. It crossed a 
patch of moonlight and Wowser saw it had 
three white stripes down its back. “Some 
fancy kind of cat,” he growled, and the 
creature paused to regard him with a sphinx- 
like stare. 

“No need to get snooty about it, mister,” 
Wowser growled again. The animal ignored 
him and plodded nearer the ghostly white- 
ness of the Perkins’ tents. 

““Youheard whatI said,” Wowser snapped, 
nettled by the snub. “I got a notion to put 
you up a tree.” 


UT a second later when he darted at the 

white-striped animal, Wowser had a 
notion which seemed much better than his 
first. And this second notion was not to put 
it up a tree; in fact if anybody went up a tree 
he wanted it to be himself. For exuding 
from the vicinity of the stranger came a 
choking smell which made the terrier apply 
the brakes so hard he almost somersaulted 
into the danger zone. His eyes were water- 
ing, and through the sickly haze he could 
see the skunk, still unruffled, confident, 
watching him with those mocking eyes. 

“You're bad medicine all right,’’ Wowser 
gasped. But he did not even yet associate 
the smell with the skunk. He rushed again 
and with a pitying look which meant: 
“Some folks never learn,”’ the skunk laid 
down a gas barrage which sent Wowser 
reeling. 

And then, when he began to get his breath, 
the fighting spirit which can make a terrier 
both foolhardy and a hero, surged up and 
with head outthrust and tail stiffly erect, 
Wowser returned to the charge. 

“Hey, Alonzo! Alonzo!” he roared as he 
rushed after the skunk along the side of the 
sleeping tent. ‘‘There’s a blighter out here 
won't fight fair. Rally round—quick!” 


Shouts, a woman’s scream and Alonzo's 
shrill response added to the uproar, and 
thinking himself outnumbered, the skunk 
eased itself under the sodcloth of the sleeping 
tent in an effort to escape. 

But it was do or die now for Wowser. 
Under the tent wall he dived in hot pursuit, 
and there between the cots occupied by Mrs. 
and Mr. Perkins, he overhauled his enemy. 
He was blinded, choking, he could not hear 
the scream of Mrs. Perkins, and as she 
jumped from her bed he collided with her 
and sent her sprawling. At that same in- 
stant Alonzo dashed in and closed with the 
common foe. 

“Do something useful, can’t you, for 
once?” Wowser gasped at Mrs. Perkins. 
“Hold the blighter while I get a better grip.” 
And then Mrs. Perkins, who had wanted to 
live the primitive life and rough it, fainted 
quite away, with the defiant voices of the 
two dogs in full cry after the invader ringing 
in her ears. 

For the next day Wowser and Alonzo lived 
the life of vagabonds in the heart of the 
woods. They found a mud hole where they 
could roll and partially purge their coats, and 
when it rained in the forenoon they curled up 
under a root. Finally, when they warily 
circled the camp spot at the lake that eve- 
ning, they seemed little the worse for their 
escapade. 

But as they drew nearer, Alonzo’s spirits 
drooped. The first sight of a tent made him 
gulp nervously. 

“What do you care now?” Wowser de- 
manded. ‘You put her in her place—now 
keep her there.” 

Alonzo’s mouth opened in a soft smile. 
He had indeed asserted himself. But now 
he had to face the reckoning and his smile 
grew wan, then bleak. A twig snapped 
sharply behind them and both dogs whirled 
to find Len and Jim grinning down at them. 

“We've been trailing you two for hours,” 
Len said. And Wowser’s tail stub ceased to 
droop for he read no displeasure in his mas- 
ter’s eyes. Puzzled, he looked again toward 
the camp, and was still more puzzled to see 
that the Perkins’ elaborate camp had van- 
ished and close to where it had stood was the 
boys’ tent. 

“Yes, they’ve pulled out,” Len told him 
with a chuckle. “She couldn’t stand it as 
rough and primitive as you two made it for 
her. Never wants to set eyes on any dog 
again, she says. That’s why she gave Alonzo 
to Jim, providing he could find the little 
rascal.” 

Wowser stared at his comrade. “Yes, you 
two are partners now,” Jim laughed. Then, 
stooping, he stroked the shoulders of the little 
spaniel whose whole body was trembling 
with delight. 
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PROTECT YOUR 


BIKE with 
3-IN-ONE OIL 
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To keep your bicycle easy-riding, use 
3-in-One Oil regularly on the coaster 
brake, pedals and sprocket bearings. 
And to keep it looking new, rub some 
3-in-One over the frame and polished 
em frequently. Three fine oils are 
lended in 3-in-One to make it clean 
and prevent rust as well as Jubricate. 
All stores; handy cans and bottles. 











DANIEL BOONE Himself 


have 
than it’s possible for YOU to make now! 
send you the leather all cut out, plenty of lacing 


couldn't of moccasins 


We'll 


made a better pair 


and complete instructions for making them. The 
leather is something new and will wear longer, 
absorb less moisture, and dry soft and mellow 
even near a hot fire. Just tell us your shoe size 


and send the correct amount shown below and 
you'll have your moccasins to wear at the very 
beginning of summer. 

Size Price Size Price 
1-2-3 $1.20 7-8-9 $1.40 
4-3-6 $1.30 10-11-12 $1.50 


LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 


Graton & Knight Company 
Dept. R-33 Worcester, Mass. 














ENTER YACHT RACE —WIN $10 


The model yacht completed within the shortest working 
time from my plans wins $10. Twenty other cash prizes. 
Full size plans make yacht nearly four feet long. Send 
$1 today for your plans and entry blank. Awards made 
from blanks returned. Contest closes September 15th, 1933. 
L. R. BICKFORD Elmira, N. Y. 





MAGIC TRICKS fio 
Amaze your friends! Wonderful mystery tricks, card 
tricks easily learned with our instructions. Also fun- 


making novelties. Send 10¢ for knockout sample card 
trick and complete catalog. 


SINGER, Dept. 1000, Hancock, Wisconsin 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


WE SUPPLY STOCK AND BUY WHAT YOU RAISE 
PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— Established 20 Yrs. 
Rabbit book catalog and monthiy market bulletin 
showing prices we pay our breeders, 10c. Address 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Inc., Box 412, NEW CITY, WN. Y. 


wo NAVY SUPPLY C 


Bargains—Army, Scout and Sports 
Supplies, Tents, etc. Send 10c for new 
catalog, to be redeemed on first order. 


Army & Navy Supply Co., 4714 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 




















Want to Earn Money 
for Camp? 
Write Jack Gardiner 
using the coupon 
on page 47. 














REPEATER 


*100 SHOT” 


HAENEL 
$4.95 


Latest Model 1933 
repeating pistol. Sturdy, 
massive construction, easy 
cocking lever, 100 shot mag- 
azine. Accurate for target. Powerful 
for small game. Blue or Nickel finish, 
shoots B.B. steel shot. Weight 18 oz. 
Price with 500 shots Free, $4.95 
deposit on C. O. D. 
FREE Catalog—Colts, Rifles, Binoculars, ete. 4 
HUDSON Sporting Goods $-52 Warren St., New York 
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SOMETHING 

THAT KNOCKS 
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THE GET INTO 

“TARGET” __, Pages 2, 
32, 36, 41 
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THE CAUSE OF MANY OPEN 38, 43, 
BOY/SH COUNTENANCES 45, 52 





A BARE SIGN 
WAS ALL THAT 
CRUSOE FOUND. 
YouzL FIND 
—~ MUCH BETTER 
73 FOOT PRINTERS 
On ~ Pages 33, 
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THE “OwT” in “OUTFIT” 
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SOMETHING THE 
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COAL 
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WAVE LENGTHS VARY 
BUT THEY DONT STOP THIS 





Page 44 
AND HERE 1S MORE 
ABOUT WAVES — 
SOMETHING TO WAVE 
YOUR HAT ABOUT. 
Port your helm lg —» 
J Page 42 





PACKED WITH THE PICK, 
OF THE OLD SCOUTERS 
PACKS — 

WE CAN L/VE THE OLD 
DAYS IN UP-70-DATE 
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The Scout World 


Springfield, Illinois: Wade Schott, Jr., 
a thirteen-year-old Eagle Scout of Troop 
No. 7, Springfield, first rescued Merlin 
Shanks from drowning, then made a 


| valorous effort to rescue another boy, but 


was unable to locate him in the muddy 
and swollen current of the Sangamon 
River. Six boys had gone swimming in 
the river at a point which was popu- 
lar with boys because of two large rocks 
which normally made diving points at the 
edge of the water. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the river was so high that both rocks 
were submerged. Wade and another boy 
swam to one of the rocks and were standing 
on it. Two boys, both younger, Merlin 
Shanks and Billie McCloskey, neither of 
whom could swim but a few strokes, at- 
tempted to reach the same rock. The current 
swept them past and they called loudly for 
help. Wade swam out and grabbed Billie, 
but owing to fright he fought his rescuer. 
Merlin was swept into the struggle, and all 
three sank and were separated in sinking. 





an SF Salar 


Dedication of the Maxwell Scout 


Cabin, Lebanon, Ky. 


Merlin came up first, calling for help. Wade 
answered his call and managed to drag him 
to shore unconscious. Billie came up and 
called for help. Wade immediately plunged 
back into the water and swam more than 
three hundred yards in an attempt to find 
the boy, but was unable to locate him. 


Saginaw, Michigan: John Friers, 
twenty-one, a Scoutmaster of Troop No. 1, of 
Saginaw, rescued an eleven-year-old girl,C lara 
Wilson, from drowning. The parents of the 
Wilson girl and some of their friends had 
gone on a trip to the Cass River, with several 
children unable to swim, in the party. The 
Wilson girl pursued a ball into deep water, 
found herself beyond her depth and cried for 
help. Seoutmaster Friers who had been ill 
for some time, and was badly crippled by 
rheumatism which almost incapacitated him 
from walking, was with another party some 
distance away. He heard the cries for help 
and hurried as fast as his condition would 
permit, plunged into the river, swam to the 
girl and rescued her under great difficulties, 
The National Court of Honor, in making this 
award, pointed out that the act of Scout- 
master Friers had demanded unusual bravery 
and heroism because of the fact that he was 
ill, his condition causing not only extreme 
pain, but permitting him of but little use of 
his arms and legs. 


New York, N. Y.— 
Mepats for other achievements have 
also been awarded by the National Court of 
Honor. These are two medals from the 
Hornaday Wild Life Protection Fund, estab- 
lished by Dr. W. T. Hornaday for Boy 
Scouts who make distinctive and constructive 
contributions toward the conservation of wild 
life. These contributions must be repre- 
sented by actual work and accomplishment 
rather than by mere theory. One of the 
awards was: made to Willie Ackley, a First 
Class Scout of Troop No. 4 of Harlan, Ky., 
who had a splendid record of varied service 
in the interest of wild life in his community. 
Among things that he has done is to help 
materially in the establishment of a general 
game preserve for both birds and animals, 
covering about 20,000 acres under the State 
Game and Fish Commission of Kentucky. 
He has obtained the consent and cooperation 
of thirty-one land owners that their land, 
covering a tract of more than 75,000 acres, 
should be set aside as bird sanctuaries. 

The second award was made to Clifford 





Lee, Scoutmaster of Troop 21, La Crosse, 
Wisc., who has a fine record in conservation 
work covering a period of five years. Among 
his varied accomplishments were removing 
fish from land-locked and drying streams to 
the main river, building feeding shelters for 
birds, erecting bird houses, reporting viola- 
tions of fish and game laws, assisting in fire 
prevention work, and planting trout in 
streams within the vicinity of La Crosse. He 
has also given many talks to school children 
on wild life and conservation, and with his 
Scout Troop has established a wild life and 
game refuge on an island in the upper 
Mississippi River. 


Wasuineton, D. C.— 
On the one hundred and first anniversary of 
the birth of J. Sterling Morton, the founder of 
Arbor Day, Boy Scouts assisted in planting 
thirteen trees from scenes associated with 
events famous in American history, including 
several trees from the homes of Presidents of 
the United States, in the National Historical 
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Scouts helping their Assistant Scoutmaster clear wreckage of his home 


BOYS’ LIFE 


(Concluded from page 25) 


who asked for “‘a tree rather than a marble 
monument”; from Arbor Lodge, the home 
of J. Sterling Morton; from the homes of 
Daniel Webster and Sam Houston, and from 
the scene of a famous Indian battle at 
Cache Valley, Utah. , 


Pensaco.ia, FLortpa— 
E AGLE-SCOUT CHARLES LEAVELL 
SMITH, of 1108 North 19th Avenue, Pensa. 
cola, and a member of Troop No. 5, of this 
city, has been selected this year as the out. 
standing Scout to whom should be awarded 
the scholarship of $300.00, given annually by 


’ the Veterans of Foreign Wars to aScout. The 


highest scholarship and Scouting attainments 
are necessary to win this award, and in addi- 
tion, the boy must have saved a human life, 
the record of which must have been recog. 
nized by the National Court of Honor. Also, 
the award is only made to a fatherless boy., 

Charles Leavell is now a junior at the 
Georgia School of Technology in Atlanta, 
Two years ago, when he was seventeen, he 
rescued Robert Denham, another Scout, who 
had fallen fully clothed, and with a heavy 
axe attached to his belt, into the wind. 
swept and rough water of Texas Bayou, where 
the Scouts had gone camping. 


LeBanon, Ky.— 
A VERY interesting event occurred here 
recently when dedication services were held 
for the Maxwell Boy Scout Cabin at Sulphur 
Springs Park. The cabin was presented by 
Col. H. Maxwell Howard of Dayton, formerly 
of Lebanon, as a memorial to his grandfather, 
It was accepted on behalf of the community 
by the Rev. G. Barrett Rich IIT, Scout Com- 
missioner of the area and Chairman of the 
Local Scout Committee. The -principal ad- 
dress of the occasion was delivered by Mr. G. 
Barrett Rich II, of Buffalo, N. Y., father of 
the foregoing, and a member of the National 
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following tornado at Minden, La. 


Grove at Anacostia Park, Washington. Of 
these thirteen trees, one of the most interest- 
ing was a tulip poplar, which came from 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's Hyde 
Park home, Krum Elbow, on the Hudson 
River. It was obtained from the Roosevelt 
estate by nearby Poughkeepsie Boy Scouts, 
who sent it on its way to Washington, where 
it was planted during the ceremonies by a 
group of Sea Scouts. At the ceremonies be- 
sides the Scouts were Thomas B. Littlepage, 
President of the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce, G. H. Collingwood, Forester of 
the American Forestry Association, Mrs. 
Rose Gouveneur Hoes, granddaughter of 
President Monroe, Mrs. James H. Dorsey, 
donor of one of the trees, C. A. Reed, Pom- 
ologist of the Department of Agriculture, 
and Assistant Scout Executive Robert 
Meyers. The National Historical Grove was 
established by the Committee in charge of 
the National Nut Tree Planting Program, 
in which the Boy Scouts of America, the 
American Forestry Association, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the American 
Walnut Manufacturers Association are co- 
operating. In addition to the trees from 
the home of President Roosevelt, other 


presidential trees were from the homes of 
Monroe, Jackson, Johnson, Buchanan, and 
Harding. There were also planted a de- 
scendent of the elm under which Washington 
took command of the Continental Army at 
Cambridge, Mass., and seedlings from Con- 
cord, Mass., the grave of Governor Hogg, 





Executive Board and Chairman of the Com 
mittee on Badges, Awards and. Scout Re 
quirements. The Rev. Mr. Rich is pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at Lebanon. 


A Curicaco, [Lu.— 
NEWSPAPER clipping with the head 
ing “Sixteen Years Ago,” sent to me by Mr. 
Kiplinger, our Regional Executive in Chi- 
cago, recalls to mind an instance of outstand- 
ing service by Scouts. So swift has time 
been in its flight that it seems almost as 
though it were yesterday that I received.the 
telegram referred to in this clipping from 
Herbert ©. Hoover, then Chairman of -the 
National Food Commission during the wat 
years, urging “that the services of all our 
Boy Scouts (then 250,000 instead of the 
650,000 of to-day), be employed in planting 
beans, so that the biggest bean crop ever 
known will be the contribution of the Boy 
Scouts of America and her allies.” This re 
calls the splendid Scout service which was 
an important factor in stimulating thousands 
of other persons to plant war gardens. 


Wizton, Conn.— 

As a result of explorations and discoveries 
by groups of Boy Scouts under Field Com- 
missioner Remington Schuyler, himself a! 
Eagle Scout and a well-known artist, officials 
of Yale University are to follow up with re 
searches, the discoveries made by the Scouts 
of Indian relics at old Indian camp sites nea? 
this community. 
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PROVING . 
THaT FLIT \s 
KILLS 
QUICKER 
THAN YOU 
CAN SAY 
‘JACK ROBINSON!" 
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Dr. Seuss 








@ The quintet is fast, but Flit is faster. Down goes the 
prongobeekus for the count—and he stays down. Test 
the quick killing power of Flit in your own home. Enjoy 
nights of restful sleep, with no mosquitoes in your 
bedroom. Keep your kitchen free of buzzing flies and 


crawling cockroaches. Take Flit along in the car—to 











the beach—on the picnic. Have some fun this summer! 


DON’T GET BIT...GET FLIT 
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